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NEW YEAR CHANGE 


After much weighing of pros and cons, it has been decided to 
publish this magazine six times a year instead of seven, and to bring it 
out every two months the year round instead of every six weeks from 
September to June. 

A new volume begins with the new yor From now on the 
volume year will be the calendar year (instead {« Canadian Welfare 
Council’s financial year), which will make it wach simpler for readers, 
libraries and publishers alike to keep track of dates, volumes and issues. 


This is the last number (the fifth) of Volume XXXIV. The 
first issue for 1959 will be numbered Volume XXXV, Number 1. 


The new publication dates are: January 15, March 15, May 15, 
July 15, September 15 and November 15. 

The subscription price will remain the same, $2.50 a year. The 
subscription rate has not been increased recently in proportion to the 
increase in printing costs; the fact that in future only six issues will be 
provided instead of seven for $2.50 will help to make ends meet. Sub- 
scribers will still be getting more than their money’s worth. 


CONFERENCE ON CORRECTIONS 


Representatives of the federal government and all ten provinces met 
in Ottawa October 13 and 14 to discuss the recommendations of the 
Fauteux Report on Canada’s correctional system. 

It was agreed in principle that the federal authorities would take 
over responsibility for the detention and reformation of prisoners serving 
sentences of one year or more, with the provinces retaining responsibility 
for those serving sentences of six months or less. The courts would be 
prohibited from giving sentences of between six months and a year. 

This would place all long-term prison treatment under federal res- 
ponsibility and make it feasible for a number of different kinds of prisons 
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to be operated so that prisoners could be segregated according to their 
needs for treatment. 

It would also give the provinces an admirable opportunity to work 
out rehabilitative therapy for young criminals. Among short-term 
prisoners there are many of the vagrant type for whom we can do little 
with our present knowledge, but there are a great many others who 
may be kept from a criminal career if they can be treated early enough. 
Here is the opportunity for early and effective treatment. 


SECURITY IN ADOPTION PLACEMENTS 


Widely publicized appeals to higher courts in several adoption cases 
have created deep anxiety in many people, and especially amongst adopt- 
ing parents. While it is true that an impartial examination of these cases 
does not altogether justify this anxiety, thoughtful people realize that 
greater protection is required during the period between the placement 
of a child in a home and the granting of a final adoption order by a court. 

There is adequate protection where it is possible for a Children’s 
Aid Society or equivalent public agency to take permanent ward action, 
and when the agency’s consent to adoption is recognized in the adoption 
law of the particular province as being acceptable without additional 
parental consent. But this approach to the problem is not possible in 
all provinces and is inapplicable in many cases in others. ‘There remains 
a need in all provinces for safeguards in the adoption law to protect 
placements. 

One difficulty that arises in the effort to achieve security is that 
parental rights cannot, and should not, be set aside lightly. The parent 
must be safeguarded against pressure to consent hastily to adoption from 
misguided would-be helpers or unscrupulous persons. Nor should the 
consent be given merely out of the depths of shock and despair. Clearly 
the prospective adoptive parents should be enabled to take a child into 
their home with security and peace of mind, while at the same time the 
rights of the natural parents are safeguarded. 

An attempt at meeting the situation in one province is worthy of 
consideration and will be interesting to observe in practice. In a recent 
amendment to the Ontario law a parental consent cannot be given validly 
before the child is seven days old. The parent is then given twenty-one 

days to change his or her mind by simply and formally indicating such 
change. After this period the parent can successfully register a with- 
drawal of consent only through a court process in w hich sufficient and 
convincing reasons why the consent should be set aside must be admitted. 
This provision seems to meet the problems of providing security to the 
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adoptive parents, and needless to say the child, while safeguarding the 
natural parent from precipitate action in giving consent through pressure 
or momentary panic. 

Whatever safeguards may be provided by provincial laws and 
eventually, we hope, by the use of uniform consent procedures through- 
out the country, nothing can take the place of careful casework, given 
under the auspices of a good child welfare agency, with parents wishing 
to place a child for adoption, to make sure that a decision is reached 
only after the most clear-sighted consideration of all that it means to 
relinquish a child of one’s own. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Several Canadian provinces have 
recently taken steps that bring their 
social assistance provisions closer to 
modern requirements, and we have 
reported the bare facts in our “Across 
Canada” column in recent issues. We 
are fortunate to be able to print in 
this issue full-length articles on 
changes that have taken place in 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia: 
The Death of the Poor Law in 
Nova Scotia, by George Hart of the 
Council’s staff; and British Colum- 
bia’s Per Capita Plan by E. R. 
Rickinson, Deputy Minister of Wel- 
fare for B.C. 

Many months ago we got wind of 
an interesting job done by the educa- 
tion and recreation subcommittee of 
the Vancouver Community Chest 
and Council’s Committee on Wel- 
fare of the Aged, and we wrote for 
the story. The subcommittee wanted 
to find out some facts and had to do 
it quickly. The article All Day Long 
and No Place To Go, by Margaret 
Jones, tel!s how they set about it with 
the means at their command. 

Although Rosemary Hamilton’s 
artcle Put the “Social” Back 
in Social Work is on the face of 
it a call to arms for social workers, 
it is also an invitation to all of us to 
examine our social consciences. In 
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fact it is of a piece with other ex- 
pressions, by educators, social work- 
ers, scientists, politicians, of a move- 
ment that seems to be gathering 
force — a movement towards giving 
human strivings a discipline, a direc- 
tion and an aim worthy of beings 
capable of shaping their destiny. 

It is rather against our principles 
to publish articles without an author’s 
name but we are doing it in the case 
of From a Social Worker’s Letters 
to a Friend. The correspondence 
was private and personal and the 
correspondents preferred not to be 
identified. The reasons for printing 
the piece are quite clear from its sub- 
stance. 


The repercussions of the explosion 
that shook Ottawa awake that Satur- 
day morning last October are still 
vibrating in the city’s life. We wel- 
fare people are shuddering at the 
thought of what might have happen- 
ed to our Department of National 
Health and Welfare friends who 
worked in the Jackson Building and, 
glad they are alive, we are trying to 
adapt ourselves to their being in 
emergency quarters all over the town. 
This is easier than we had feared. 
Read the story Business as Usual by 
Ivy Maison in this issue. 


M.M.K. 
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PUT THE 


9 HAVE waited for some other social 
worker to comment on the article 
“Social Work: A Profession Chasing 
Its Tail” that appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine, March 1957. The silence is 
not surprising. Those who read the 
article laughed at the exaggeration— 
and winced at the truth in it. Because 
social work has been chasing its tail, 
chasing the tail that is casework, and 
letting it wag the dog. 

What has happened to our profes- 
sion since Elizabeth Fry sw ept English 
prisons with a new broom, since Jane 
Addams _ sliced across tradition to 
found Hull House? Why are social 
workers today so loath to question 
the status quo, to enter the arena of 
social reform? 

Are we frozen in Hamlet-like in- 
action by  self-analysis, by fear that 
we may ‘be resisting the authority of 
an overstrict father—or mother—or 
first grade teacher,—or all three plus 
a thousand variations? 

Let me make this plain: | have been 
a social worker for fourteen years and 
1 am not belittling the individual ap- 
proach that is basic to casework. It is 
only by turning the microscope of our 
mind on human relationships that we 
can gain knowledge and understand- 
ing of human behavior. When our 
‘high priestess’, Miss Gordon Hamil- 
ton, in 1940 stressed the casework side 
of social work, she caused a much- 
necded shift away from the idea so 
firmly held in the thirties that mass 
economic reform is a panacea for all 
social ills. That each individual and his 
situation is unique is a truth that 


needed to be stated and underlined. 
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But we have rushed to balance the 
boat with such zest that we are in 
danger of capsizing. Nobody, it seems, 
recalls today another small statement 
by the same author: “Casework and 
collective action can be equally dan- 
gerous if viewed as the only method 
of social problem solving The 
modern caseworker must also be a 
social worker.” (Italics mine.) 

We have peered down the micro- 
scope for some years now, and much 
has been happening outside our labo- 
ratory. Let us look up and out at the 
world around us. We are aware when 
we do so that all is not well. 

In North America we literally have 
more material goods than we know 
what to do with; yet human unhappi- 
ness abounds. Ov er half of all hospital 
beds in the United States are used for 
mental patients; rates of suicide and 
alcoholism are the highest in the 
world, Canada’s pattern is similar: re- 
cent research in Ontario shows that 
alcoholism has doubled here in the 
last ten years, and this has happened 
despite tremendously increased psy- 
chiatric and social services and nuimn- 
erous other efforts at prevention and 
treatment. 

Dr. Gordon Bell, Medical Director 
of the Bell Clinic at Toronto, asks: 
“Why do so many fail to find within 
themselves the resources to adjust to 
their life situations in a constructive 
yet comfortable manner? Have we 
somehow developed social situations 
that ro one could be expected to ad- 
just to satisfactorily?” 

The grim Goliath threat of nuclear 
war dwarfs all other social problems. 
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by ROSEMARY HAMILTON 


BACK IN SOCIAL WORK 


Mrs. Hamilton, as Rosemary Lansdowne, has written for this magazine 
before. Her article, “Diary of a Rural Social Worker”, which appeared in the 
October 1946 issue, has been used in teaching social workers in British 


Columbia ever since. 


She studied at the B.C. School of Social Work, getting 


her bachelor’s degree in 1943 and her master’s in 1949. Her experience 
includes work with the field service of the B.C. Social Welfare Branch, with 
the Boys and Girls Aid Society, Portland, Oregon, and with the American 
Red Cross. She is the mother of three boys and since 1954 has been working 
part-time at the Victoria Family and Children’s Service. 


So urgent is this threat that members 
of a younger profession than ours 
have looked up from their micro- 
scopes—and have acted. Nuclear scien- 
tists have rushed to the United Na- 
tions, 9,000 strong, to share their 
knowledge with the world in an effort 
to avert the catastrophe that seems 
about to overwhelm us. 

If physical scientists have acted thus 
out of a sense of urgency, surely our 
social work profession has a respon- 
sibility to make its voice heard on the 
gravest social issue of our time. 

We too have knowledge to share, 
knowledge of human relationships, of 
the nature of man and his needs. This 
knowledge is desperately needed in a 
world being drawn, hideously and in- 
exorably, toward the genocide that is 
nuclear warfare. 

Now is a time for individual and 
collective action. Social workers in all 
lands must yell their simple truths 
from the hilltops of TV, radio, and 
press, from the halls of Women’s In- 


stitutes to the halls of the United 
Nations. 
We must yell and keep yelling, 


even though it is undignified and un- 
professional, till the people of all lands 
hear and respond. 

It is no mere analogy to compare 
conflict between nations with conflict 
between individuals. ‘Nations’ do not 
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crackle at the conference table, pen 
stiff state letters and issue inflamma- 
tory press reports. Individuals do. 

A sailor who appeared with me on 
an impromptu radio broadcast on 
“Should we ban the Bomb?” answered 
with feeling, “Absolutely. It should 
not be left to a few individuals to 
control what happens to millions of 
we’. 

It is because we deal every day of 
our lives with individuals in conflict 
that social workers can speak with 
authority in the field of international 
relationships. The principles of human 
give-and-take can be applied to 
society. 

What are these truths of human 
relationships, of man’s nature and 
needs, that so acutely need to be 
understood in our world today? I can 
list seven; others can be added. 


1. Hostility met with hostility 
creates more hostility. If this could 
be expressed as a mathematical for- 
mula, studied and applied with the 
same fervour as has the nuclear equa- 
tion e = mc, it could have as startling 
and profound an effect on our civiliza- 
tion. There is no truth about human 
relationships that is more basic to 
social work. 

Learning this truth is the greatest 
stumbling block in the path of raw 
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recruits to our profession. When a 
person comes to us angry at the world 
—his boss, his wife, his mother-in-law 
—and ‘takes it out’ on the social 
worker, it takes training and experi- 
ence not to react with hostility. But 
because we know and understand this 
phenomenon and because we respond 
not with anger or fear but with sym- 
pathetic attempts to understand, the 
hostility dissipates itself. It is only thus 
that a relationship of trust can be 
established. And without a relation- 
ship of trust there can be no progress. 

The urgent need to substitute this 
enlightened reaction for the present 
threat-and-counterthreat between na- 
tions needs no underlining. 


2. Man tends to project all his 
unacceptable impulses onto the 
other fellow. Each of us seems to 
need to feel right in all situations. This 
is the “mental mechanism” that makes 
the pot call the kettle black, that 
demands a scapegoat, be it personal or 
national. 

Invariably when marital partners in 
conflict come to a social agency, each 
spouse accepts no responsibility for 
the troubles: “George is mean to the 
kids—he never takes me out—he drinks 
up all the grocery money.” “Mary 
thinks of nothing but the kids—she is 
always wanting to gad—all she does 
is nag, nag, nag.” 

Social workers know that one of the 
partners—two is easier but only one is 
needed to start—must stop focussing 
on the other person’s faults and con- 
centrate instead on understanding the 
other person’s point of view and mak- 
ing determined efforts to change his 
or her own behavior to meet the situ- 
ation. If this cannot be done, the rela- 
tionship can only deteriorate, and an 
explosion will occur. 

We are witnessing today a group 
projection of obsessional force and, 
because it is a group obsession, it is 
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much harder for the individual in the 
group to see and recognize it. Social 
workers can recognize it because they 
deal with this phenomenon daily. 

It is not a new phenomenon in 
world history, but perhaps it is the 
first time when within a generation 
we have been called on to make 
scapegoats of so many nations in such 
rapid rotation: Germany, Japan, Rus- 
sia, China. 

Tuey are all wrong, WE are all right; 
THEY have spies in our country, WE 
have central intelligence agents in 
theirs. Tuery are all black, we are all 
white. The menace comes from there; 
we just protect ourselves. Bertrand 
Russell, after an open correspondence 
with Kruschev and Dulles, remarked 
wryly on this pattern: “There are two 
powerful nations in the world which 
we will call A & B. A is and always 
has been wholly virtuous; B is and 
always has been wholly wicked. A 
seeks freedom; B enforces slavery. A 
believes in peace; B believes in im- 
perialistic war. A stands for justice 
to the weak; B stands for the tyranny 
of the powerful. So far, both these 
eminent statesmen are in agreement. 
There is, however, one small point of 
difference: namely, which is A and 
which is B.” 

Social workers must rise in a mass 
and say: This, in our experience, is 
the way of disintegration and destruc- 
tion. We must stop concentrating on 
how the other fellow should change; 
we must try to understand his point 
of view; and we must, in all areas, 
discover what we can do to promote 
harmony. 


3. Hostile deterrents do not 
deter. In our reform institutions, 
emphasis is placed more and more on 
the healing powers of understanding 
and of creative occupation, rather 
than punishment and threat. Yet the 
idea that the threat of force deters 
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still lingers. Social workers have a 
wealth of information and experience 
that proves it false. | remember seeing 
a youthful delinquent in court who 
angered the judge by his insolence. 
The judge told him he would not be 
there if his father had known how to 
use a stick on him when he was 
younger. The boy, without comment, 
pulled up his sleeve to show a mass 
of livid purple welts. 

Social workers know that many, 
many unmarried mothers come from 
homes where the strongest threats of 
punishment are used to deter them 
from pre-marital experience. We 
know that the use of alcohol by 
minors has no correlation with efforts 
made to deter it by force, by penalties 
either within the home or imposed 
by law. The application of capital 
punishment as a deterrent to murder 
has been tried and found wanting in 
the Scandinavian countries where, 
despite the fact that capital punish- 
ment has been abolished for many 
years, the incidence of homicide is 
one of the lowest in the world. 

It is only a question of time before 
we abandon these false ideas of deter- 
rence by threats of force, just as we 
have abandoned the policy of cutting 
off ears and hanging persons by their 
thumbs in an attempt to prevent crime. 

In an age where the phrases “Great 
Deterrent”, “Graduated Deterrents”, 
and so on, are on everybody’s lips, it is 
vital that social workers take issue 
with the whole notion of hostile deter- 
rence as a means of preventing any 
anti-social act. 

No one doubts that the peoples of 
every land abhor the idea of nuclear 
war. Yet war is inevitable if we con- 
tinue building a spiral of fear and 
hate, if we unthinkingly subscribe to 
a policy of getting ready for massive 
retaliation. We must make the nations 
realize that this hostile and threatening 
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attitude is contrary to everything we 
know about the solution to human 
conflict. 

Yet this is only the beginning. We 
must look at the social situation man 
has created that generates destructive 
impulses, that increases personal cala- 
mity at home and the probability of 
mass murder abroad. Social workers 
are becoming aware that a great 
human need is not being met in civil- 
ized industrial society. An inescapable 
fact of human personality has been 
ignored, frowned upon: 


4. Man is basically aggressive. 
The word aggressive has come to have 
a not-so-nice connotation. And yet, as 
Dr. George Gardner points out in 
The Child: “What kind of world 
would we have if we had no aggres- 
sive impulses at all? If we lost the im- 
pulse to possess .. . to be aggressively 
curious about, to ‘explore in the face 
of frustration and obstacles, to master 
the physical environment about us, not 
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only would we have uninteresting, un- 
informed, and uninformative people; 
we probably would have no people at 
all—and no life.” 

To say that man has an aggressive 
instinct does not mean that he is natur- 


ally hateful and destructive; even 
though it can culminate in crime at 
home and war abroad, aggression can 
be turned into socially constructive 
channels—if society provides them. 

In pioneer times the individual 
gained a sense of mastery and control 
as he molded and changed his en- 
vironment by his own efforts. As a 
child I remember watching my father 
attack a towering Douglas fir; I can 
still see the flying yellow chips and 
the film of sweat, still feel the aura 
of well-being, almost exultation, that 
surrounded him. 

As an adult, I watched a power-saw, 
held by two men, do the same job. 
Gone was the arduous labour and the 
sweat, but gone too was the exultation. 
The cry of “Tim-ber-r-r!” has lost its 
Tarzan ring of triumph. Man has truly 
become an appendage of the machine. 

What happens to man’s aggressive 
needs in a highly complex and “tech- 
nological” society? Does he have a 
real sense of “making his mark in the 
world” when he acquires an auto- 
matic ice cube dispenser or a car with 
fins? Does he find it in ‘back-to- 
nature’ holidays, or even in ‘do-it- 
yourself’ projects? 

In western society there is a general 
feeling that the “good life” is smooth, 
easy, without struggle or conflict. This 
ideal does not fit with the nature of 
man; little wonder if he seeks an 
answer with a new car today, a new 
wife next month, a new war next 
year. We are building a powder- keg 
of aggression, a fatal powder-keg in 
these incendiary times. 

This is not to advocate a return to 
primitive society. We could not go 
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back if we would. A richer life is 
within our grasp. But we must recog- 
nize man’s aggressive need, not ignore 
it, and devise a saner method than war 
for meeting it. 

This may not be as difficult as it 
seems. For the answer, literally, is in 
the stars. Our children’s children may 
wheel and plunge from Alpha Centauri 
to Sirius in search of their own special 
asteroid; they will have little unused 
energy for internecine wars. In the 
interim, perhaps Orson Welles could 
again make us believe in an invasion 
from Mars. How quickly would we 
terrestrians unite in the face of such 
a threat! 

There are other answers. Our hope 
for the future lies in the infinite num- 
ber of ways in which man can satisfy 
his aggressiveness. He can gain a sense 
of power by learning to operate a 
Sten gun, disembowel a dummy, pilot 
a jet bomber, or design a supersonic 
missile. He can, however, also gain a 
sense of power by learning to treat 
vaws in Burma, dig wells in India, or- 
ganize a school in Nigeria, or build a 
dam on the Mekong river in Cambodia. 
Provided he can get a feeling of per- 
sonal activity and mastery over his 
environment, man can act in destruc- 
tive or constructive ways with equal 
ease. But act he must. 

We desperately need in our world 
an avenue through which aggression 
can be channelled to constructive ends. 
The United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are hewing a wagon trail, but 
our fast-moving society needs a four- 
lane highway. The trail at present 
seems remote to most of us, ill-lit and 
inaccessible. Its poor condition is the 
result of our neglect: for every Cana- 
dian dollar spent on _ constructive 
means to international harmony, fifty 
are spent on “defence” that does not 
defend. 


We desperately need leaders who 
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can read the sign-posts in this nuclear 
age, who can point the road to peace 
and the alternative road to annihila- 
tion. We need leaders who will stand 
forth and say “Spend the resources of 
our great country on construction, not 
destruction—and enlist all of us in the 
task.” 

There are frontiers still left in our 
world, frontiers of hunger and pover- 
ty, and social workers have specialized 
knowledge of these. 

5. Hunger is the basic physio- 
logical drive, the only drive which 
cannot be sublimated. Knowing 
this, we know there can be no stable 
peace while half the world is perman- 
ently hungry. Our profession has had 
much experience with meeting the 
physical needs of people, experience 
which would be invaluable in the 
larger arena. As long as one mother 
in the world must feed her child mud 
and grass to subdue its hunger pains, 
we need not look for other frontiers. 

Yet through our long experience 
with meeting physical needs, we have 
learned another truth about human 
nature, a truth to which social work- 
ers in North America are in a unique 
position to testify: 

6. Material wealth, beyond a 
decent standard of food and shel- 
ter, bears no relation to a sense 
of well-being. Limited means of itself 
does not create social problems. It is 
limited experience of love, of creative 
and constructive activity, that causes 
personal and family disintegration. 
Every day we see happy families liv- 
ing on barely enough money and 


material goods. Rates of homicide, 
alcoholism, and mental illness, indices 
of unhappiness, are tied to no income 
bracket. One of the vast ironies of 
our age is to watch other countries 
striving to win the material prosperity 
that we have won and found wanting. 

Dr. Fromm rephrases an old reli- 
gious truth when he says: “In the 
sphere of material things, giving 
means being rich. Not he who has 
much is rich, but he who gives much 

. In the very act of giving, I ex- 
perience my strength, my wealth, my 
power.” No other principle of hu- 
man relationship is so important. 

We must change our social ideals 
from acquiring to giving, not to obtain 
a Static peace but so that every indi- 
vidual may experience heightened 
vitality and potency and joy. 

7. Man longs for a simple an- 
swer but there is none. Human 
beings come to us every day seeking 
advice, looking to us for a magic 
formula to dissolve their problems. 
To none of them can we say, “Only 
do as I say and all will be well with 
you”. Next to self-righteousness the 
greatest danger of our times is over- 
simplification. No “ism”, no dogma, 
no creed can compass the infinite 
potential in man. There are no 
answers, never have been and never 
will be. But there are directions. If 
we are moving in a good direction, if 
we are acting out of understanding 
and love—and above all, acting—this 
must be enough for us. 

Let’s put the ‘social’ back in social 
work and get on with our job. 





O nothing, in this corporal earth of man, 
That to the imminent heaven of his high soul 
Responds with colour and with shadow, can 
Lack correlated greatness. 
—Francis Thompson, The Heart 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 
6g IVY MAISON 


The author is an information officer in the Informa- 
tion Services Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 


ee t fifteen minutes past eight on 
the morning of October 25, 


some Department of National Health 
and Welfare employees may have 
opened one eye, then remembered it 
was Saturday — no office today. Two 
minutes later there literally was no 
office. 


During the few seconds of its viol- 
ence, an explosion had ripped parti- 
tions, smashed furniture and type- 
writers, mixed up documents and 
duplicates, and in one office had 
blown a fire extinguisher through 
two walls. 


The radio announced that a great 
explosion had occurred and that the 
Jackson Building had been devastated. 
Later instructions were broadcast 
that people who had worked there 
were not to report for work until 
notified. 


But that didn’t deter a mixed army 
of the Department’s personnel from 
answering the call for volunteers to 
help salvage important documents and 
files that had been blasted out of 
cabinets and desks and were in 
danger of being blown out through 
glassless windows or becoming part 
of the debris on the floor. 

Trudging five, six or seven flights 
of stairs to offices whose once im- 
maculately clean floors now lay un- 
der a foot of dirt, glass and rubble, 
these men and women, wearing over- 
shoes, coats and gloves, worked for 
days in that broken shell of a build- 
ing without heat, electric light or 
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water. They carried out their re- 
scued treasures in cartons, suitcases 
and shopping bags, to be sorted, 
copied and packed away. 

On Sunday, October 26, the De- 
puty Ministers of National Health 
and Welfare and the other two De- 
partments with offices in the Jackson 
Building met to consider all available 
space into which their people could 
move temporarily. Immediately after 
this meeting, a committee was form- 
ed of senior members of Headquart- 
ers staff, for the purpose of getting 
the wheels rolling again in the short- 
est possible time. They met daily 
for discussion and inspection of pos- 
sible premises and to find solutions 
to the many problems that had so 
suddenly descended upon them. 

New working quarters had to be 
found for the displaced personnel, 
and for the heavy equipment such as 
duplicating and addressograph ma- 
chinery in the Departmental Secre- 
tary’s offices on the 8th floor. The 
delicate machinery, filled with glass 
splinters, dirt and debris, had to be 
repaired, some of it mended on the 
spot while other units were taken 
away, mended and set up in a new 
location. Yet the Secretarial Services 
Section was on the job—moved into 
the Copeland Building and “entering” 
assignments just five days after the 
catastrophe. 

On Monday October 27, the next 
working day after the explosion, the 
departmental mail services, also part 
of the Departmental Secretary’s Di- 
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vision, were functioning from the 
basement of the Food and Drugs 
building, at the west end of the city. 


One indication of the “show must 
go on” spirit was the fact that on 
Sunday, the Assistant to the Depart- 
mental Secretary had climbed eight 
floors to an office which was, in 
places, knee-deep in rubble, when its 
still upright telephone rang. Pushing 
aside chunks of ceiling and wall, glass 
and dirt, he answered. A woman’s 
voice requested that a copy of “Can- 
adian Mother and Child” be sent to 
her. All in the day’s work, she was 
given the necessary information and 
the telephone number of the division 
which would fill her request. It’s a 
pity television is not available on the 
telephone! 


By November 3 you could find the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, though scattered, settled in 
corners of other government build- 
ings. Some were tucked in with re- 
lated Divisions; others were in 
cramped accommodations in_ the 
Copeland Building. The old No. 1 
Temporary Building on Wellington 
Street, just about ready for retire- 
ment, became a haven for displaced 
doctors and their staffs. Parts of other 
Divisions found themselves in splen- 
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did isolation in departmental labor- 
atories at Tunney’s Pasture, in the 
far west end of the city. 


But no matter to what points it 
had spread, the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare was on 
the job again, back at work. Business 
As Usual. 


England was merry England, when 


Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
*Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale; 


°Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 


A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 


The poor man’s heart through half the year. 


—Sir Walter Scott, Marmion. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA'S 
PER CAPITA PLAN 


y E. R. RICKINSON 


Native of Victoria, resident of Esquimault, salt-water 
fisherman, stalker of deer and birds in the Sooke hills 
and Vancouver Island ranges, Mr. Rickinson is a thorough- 
going British Columbian. Work-wise he has risen from a 
job as clerk and then chief auditor in the provincial 
Treasury Department up through jobs as chief accountant 
for the Provincial Secretary, Department Comptroller for 
both Provincial Secretary and the Department of Health 
and Welfare, to his present position as Deputy Minister 
in the latter Department. He acted as one of the B.C. 
Government’s chief representatives in the Ottawa negotia- 
tions concerning the federal-provincial agreement on un- 
employment assistance. Throughout his career in Health 
and Welfare he has been a vigorous advocate of sensible 
administration and sympathetic help for people who need it. 


The “big news” about the per 
capita plan is that the Province of 
British Columbia has wiped out the 
requirements of its Residence and 
Responsibility Act with respect to so- 
cial allowance cases and it is no longer 
necessary to check the residence of 
an applicant. A social allowance is 
now granted entirely according to 
need and at the discretion of the 
local administering area, and there 
is no checking as to whether the 
responsible municipality will approve. 
The Residence and Responsibility 
Act has not been repealed en- 
tirely, however; it still applies in 
some cases, such as institutional care 
in institutions operated by the pro- 
vincial government. This is a policy 
change brought about by agreement 
between the Provincial Government 
and municipal governments; no 
change in legislation was necessary 
to bring it into effect. The basis of 
sharing in the cost of social allow- 
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ances is also a matter of Government 
policy and therefore no legislative 
change has been necessary to bring 
in the per capita arrangement de- 
scribed in Mr. Rickinson’s article.—Ed. 


Or of the first Acts to be passed 
after British Columbia joined the 
Canadian Confederation in 1871 was 
the “Municipalities Act”. This Act 
set out the areas over which munici- 
pal governments would have jurisdic- 
tion. One of these was “the relief of 
the poor”. Amended many times 
since then, the “Municipalities Act” 
has continuously placed this obliga- 
tion upon the local organized areas, 
the relevant section of the present 
Act stating briefly “It is the duty of 
every city, town, and district muni- 
cipality to make suitable provision 
for its poor and destitute.” This res- 
ponsibility did not make heavy or 
insurmountable demands upon the 
municipal purse for many years. 
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The industrial growth of the pro- 
vince was irregular in those early 
years and small settlements of people 
sprang up around isolated mining 
areas, logging camps, fish-canneries, 
and so on. The population was often 
too thinly spread to make local or- 
ganization possible. A ‘“Destitute, 
Poor and Sick Fund” was set up in 
the Provincial Treasury in 1880 to 
serve the very occasional instance of 
destitution in unorganized territory 
that came to the attention of the local 
elected representative of the Provin- 
cial legislature. No legislation was 
passed to govern the administration 
of this fund, and no investigation of 
circumstance of need was made other 
than by the local M.L.A. By 1931, 
the amount paid was 300 times that 
spent in 1880. 


The municipal costs of destitution 
grew as population increased and as 
social and economic. conditions 
changed. Not until the onset of the 
depression of the 1930’s, however, did 
this service become a major problem 
for the municipalities faced with un- 
employment, then considered to be a 
form of indigency. The Province too, 
was confronted with this growing 
problem in 1929 and steps were taken 
early to provide a means of meeting it. 


The grave situation during the 
depression years necessitated the 
creation of the Unemployment Relief 
Branch which was charged with the 
duty of administering successive 
Federal Acts passed to relieve the 
distress of the thousands of unem- 


ployed. 


The Branch created policies and 
regulations to provide relief on an 
impartial basis according to the funds 
at its disposal. It attempted to bring 
a measure of uniformity to municipal 
policies of relief-giving and amounts 
granted, extending assistance to the 
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local governments through a sharing 
of costs, and promoted work projects 
in co-operation with the Federal 
Government arid with other depart- 
ments of the Provincial Government. 
It maintained a staff of investigators 
throughout the Province whose work 
was gradually extended to include 
positive rehabilitative services. 


As in all periods of depression, the 
movement of individuals and families 
seeking work in other localities than 
their own complicated the problem 
still further. Forced to apply for 
relief when jobs did not materialize 
in the “green fields”, such people 
were sent back to their place of legal 
residence. Their wanderings in search 
of work often meant that they had 
lost that legal residence and were 
stranded. 


To offset this additional problem, 
the “Residence and Responsibility 
Act” was passed in 1935; it stated that 
legal residence could be established 
in a local area after one year’s con- 
tinuous residence without relief, or 
after three years should relief have 
had to be granted. The responsible 
area—the person’s place of legal resi- 
dence—was now obliged to pay the 
cost of relief given to the recipient 
until his residence was established in 
the new locality. 

The financial outlay necessitated 
by the relief program forced many 
municipalities into bankruptcy and 
depleted both Provincial and muni- 
cipal treasuries to near breaking point. 
Until July 1934 the cost of the relief 
program was shared equally by the 
municipality, the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the Federal Government. 

The formula of 1/3, 1/3 and 1/3 
was changed in July 1934 to a direct 
grant basis, which was used until 
April 1939, when a new formula re- 
quiring the Municipality to pay 20 
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per cent, Provincial Government 40 
per cent and the Federal Government 
40 per cent was introduced. This 
system was abandoned in 1941 when 
the Federal Government withdrew 
completely from sharing welfare costs 
with the provinces. 


The Royal Commission appointed 
by the Federal Government in 1939 
to inquire into the effects of the past 
decade on Provincial finances recom- 
mended sweeping adjustments in the 
Provincial indebtedness. Adjustments 
made by the Federal Government 
were passed proportionately along to 
the municipalities. 

The passage of the Federal “Un- 
employment Insurance Act” in 1941 
was a direct result of the 1939 Royal 
Commission inquiry, and was the first 
enactment toward a full social secur- 
ity program to provide for future 
unemployment crises. 


In 1939, the war brought an abrupt 
end to unemployment although the 
need to provide for physically and 
mentally incapacitated persons re- 
mained. When the previously-men- 
tioned —_cost-sharin formula was 
abandoned by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1941, the Provincial Govern- 
ment, mindful of the impoverishment 
of the municipalities, assumed 80 per 
cent of the cost of direct relief or 
assistance to unemployable persons 
residing in organized territory as well 
as for those persons who lived in 
organized territory but who had 
“municipal residence” under the pro- 
visions of the Residence and Respon- 
sibility Act. 

Those who did not have “municipal 
residence” as defined by the Resi- 
dence and Responsibility Act were 
considered to be “Provincial cases” 
and the cost of assistance to them 
was borne 100 per cent by the Pro- 
vince. The policy established toward 
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the end of the depression of granting 
such assistance on a basis of need yet 
under a set maximum scale was con- 
tinued. In other words, individual 
consideration was given to individual 
situations, with the objective of re- 
habilitation firmly in view. 


During the five years which fol- 
lowed, benefits were greatly devel- 
oped. The major service of providing 
social allowances to persons and fam- 
ilies unable to support themselves was 
placed on a sound administrative base, 
and services related to the needs of 
recipients of social allowances were 
augmented. An integral part of this 
development of services was the aid 
given to municipalities by the Pro- 
vincial Government to ensure that 
these services were extended uni- 
formly throughout the Province. 


Social Assistance Act 


This groundwork in _ establishing 
competent administrative and profes- 
sional policies for social assistance and 
related services was given legal 
recognition by the passage of the 
“Social Assistance Act” in 1945, 


This Act is considered by many to 
be one of the most advanced pieces 
of social legislation on the continent. 
It was a flexible Statute, protecting 
the right of the individual to public 
assistance when needed and at the 
same time ensuring the wise use of 
public money. 


The regulations to this Act set 
standards for its administration. As 
the municipalities under the terms of 
the “Municipalities Act” were re- 
quired to provide for their destitute 
and sick residents, the new Act and 
regulations for the first time stated 
how such provision should be made. 
Methods of administering relief in 
municipalities were thus placed on a 
uniform basis. 
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The passage of the “Social Assis- 
tance Act”, and the implementing of 
its regulations met with general 
approval in principle throughout the 
Province, but it also served to focus 
attention on the fact that the admini- 
stration of social services, as reconsti- 
tuted, was costly to the municipalities. 
Their revenues, derived from a rela- 
tively restricted taxation base, were 
described by municipal officials as 
inadequate for existing municipal ser- 
vices, and protests were made about 
this latest social welfare development. 


The Provincial Government re- 
sponded to these protests by appoint- 
ing in 1946 a Royal Commission to 
inquire into Provincial-Municipal Re- 
lations. The Commission recom- 
mended that the Province reimburse 
the municipalities for 80 per cent of 
the costs involved in direct expendi- 
tures for all forms of social aid. 


The Province has since then paid 
80 per cent of the costs of social 
allowances, medical services, emer- 
gency health aid, boarding and nurs- 
ing home care, foster-home care for 
children, and for such tuberculosis 
allowances and special more expensive 
boarding-home care as may be re- 
quired. 

Thus the principal obstacle toward 
the goal of achieving uniformity of 
administration through the Province 
was removed, and the task begun of 
enforcing the terms of the “Social 
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Assistance Act” and regulations. 


Medical and Drug Costs 


During these years, municipalities 
throughout the Province were provid- 
ing various measures of health bene- 
fits to those receiving assistance. The 
amount of such medical assistance 
varied from area to area, but the ad- 
ministration throughout the Province 
was costly and complicated. 
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In 1948 the Provincial Government 
was negotiating with the British 
Columbia Medical Association to 
make medical services uniform 
throughout the Province. The doctors 
providing the service agreed that such 
a move had to be taken. It was im- 
possible, however, to implement such 
a program until the formula for muni- 
cipal sharing of costs was changed. 
Discussions with municipal authorities 
resulted in an agreement to place the 
costs of such a plan on a “per capita” 
basis. A premium for each person on 
the welfare rolls was paid by the Pro- 
vincial Government into the Social 
Assistance Medical Fund which is ad- 
ministered by the medical profession. 
The proportion of the total amount of 
premiums so paid was charged back 
to the municipalities by the following 
method. 

The Province being 100 per cent 
responsible for all unorganized terri- 
tory welfare costs, the total cost of 
medical assistance was reduced by that 
percentage of people who lived in un- 
organized territory. The amount 
which remained represented that 
amount of which the Province was to 
pay 80 per cent and the municipalities 
20 per cent; it was therefore reduced 
by 80 per cent. The sum remaining 
was divided by the total population of 
those organized areas responsible for 
welfare costs* to arrive at the “per 
capita” cost. The cost of each munici- 
pality was therefore the per capita 
cost multiplied by the number in its 
population. 


This plan was implemented on 
March 1, 1949 and was so compara- 
tively simple in administration and 
effective in operation that it generated 
*According to the Municipalities Act ‘a local 
district where the population does not exceed 
five hundred” and “a village where the popu- 
lation exceeds five hundred but does not 
exceed two thousand five hundred” are not 
required to pay for their welfare costs. 
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much discussion about further ways 
in which the “per capita” principle 
might be applied. As a result, the pro- 
vision of drug and optical services was 
placed on an identical basis in January 
1950. 


Social Allowances 


The success of these moves con- 
vinced provincial authorities that the 
next step should be the placing of 
social allowances on a per capita basis, 
since this would remove the necessity 
of checking residency under the Resi- 
dence and Responsibility Act. Such a 
step would eradicate a time-consum- 
ing job for the social worker and 
simplify the very complex administra- 
tive work necessitated by inter- 
municipal and municipal-provincial 
billing. 

Through the years which followed, 
provincial authorities discussed this 
proposal with municipal authorities 
whenever they met. Senior officials 
of the Social Welfare Branch utilized 
every opportunity to discuss in detail 
the various aspects of the plan, and 
all were rewarded when the munici- 
palities indicated their interest by dis- 
cussing the matter at the annual meet- 
ing of the Union of British Columbia 
Municipalities. 


At the meeting held in 1957, the 
following resolution was passed by 
the Union of British Columbia Muni- 
cipalities: 

“Wuereas the 1956 Convention 
of the U.B.C.M. passed a resolution 
requesting the Provincial Govern- 
ment to review the basis for Muni- 
cipal responsibility for Social Ser- 
vice costs; 


AND WHEREAS it is understood that 
the Government might be amen- 
able to discuss this matter further: 
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THEREFORE Bz IT RESOLVED that the 
Provincial Government be request- 
ed to institute a system of pooling 
all costs for Social Assistance and 
proportioning the 20% share of 
such costs between the organized 
and unorganized districts on a per 
capita basis.” 

The passage of this resolution placed 
the matter on the basis of a formal 
request from the Union of British 
Columbia Municipalities to the Pro- 
incial Government. The Govern- 
ment as a result, ordered research to 
be undertaken to determine the most 
equitable manner of instituting such a 
plan. 

Alternate plans were considered, 
such as placing the cost-sharing 
formula on an “assessed value of real 
property”, but after careful study it 
was generally agreed that the most 
practical and efficient system would 
be the per capita plan. 

In the meantime, the Provincial 
Government had announced that ef- 
fective April 1, 1958, its share of 
municipal welfare costs would be in- 
creased to 85 per cent with the muni- 
cipalities’ share consequently being 
reduced from 20 per cent to 15 per 
cent. Subsequently, the Provincial 
Government signified it was prepared 
to consider implementing a “per 
capita” plan on a 90/10 basis because of 
the simplification of administration 
that would result. 

The Social Welfare Branch was 
able to recommend to the Govern- 
ment that such a step be taken. The 
administration of the plan proposed 
was simple: 10 per cent of the total 
cost of welfare services would be the 
share of the municipalities as a whole 
(that is, those responsible for their 
costs—see footnote on page 219). This 
cost would then be _ proportioned 
among the municipalities on a popula- 
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tion basis according to the most recent 
census figures. Billings to municipali- 
ties would be based on an estimated 
total cost, with an adjustment at the 
end of each fiscal year when the actual 
cost was known. 


The Honourable Eric Martin, 
Minister of Health and Welfare, was 
most enthusiastic about the proposal, 
and immediately gave his assent to its 
implementation. He was conscious of 
the tremendous savings in administra- 
tion costs that would ensue, but more 
particularly of the fact that it would 
release social workers from the 
onerous task of checking residence 
responsibility and therefore give them 
more time to do the work for which 
they are so ably qualified. 


It was immediately apparent that 
such a move would also be of assis- 
tance throughout the Province where 
a shortage of trained personnel had 
been a problem to many areas. By 
relieving the social worker of purely 
clerical work, which in many in- 
stances required days, since residence 
had to be checked back for years, 
more time could be spent on counsel- 
ling, rehabilitation and other pressing 
social welfare objectives. 


There was no doubt that much 
would be saved in administration costs 
because of the elimination of the need 
for inter-municipal billing, which 
wiped out much of the complex book- 
keeping, vouchering systems, and so 
on. 


In Vancouver, it was estimated 
that the checking of residence over 
a period of one year consumed the 
full time of four to six social workers. 
No estimate was made of savings in 
the clerical department, but it was ob- 
vious that almost every municipality 
would gain considerably from in- 
creased utilization of social workers 
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for case work and decreased need for 
administrative and clerical assistance. 


Calculations were developed com- 
paring the actual cost of welfare ser- 
vices to each municipality in 1956-57 
with the costs for that period had the 
per capita plan been in effect. This 
listing showed that 23 municipalities 
would probably pay more using the 
1956-57 costs as the basis and the other 
43 municipalities would probably pay 
less. 


A letter was then sent to each 
municipality pointing out the details 
of the plan and indicating the amount 
which the municipality could expect 
to pay more or less according to the 
figures developed for 1956-57. It was 
pointed out that unless there was a 
decided majority in favour of the plan, 
it would not be implemented. 


Returns quickly indicated that the 
plan represented the wishes of the 
municipalities. When all were tallied, 
out of the 66 municipalities only 6 
had reservations. Further discussions 
and correspondence with these 6 
municipalities ironed out the misun- 
derstandings and the plan was ac- 
cepted by every municipality in the 
Province as a most progressive step 
in municipal-provincial financial rela- 
tionships. 

The plan went into effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1958. At the time of the pre- 
paration of this article, the plan has 
been operative for only a few short 
weeks. Although it is not possible 
therefore to record experience fully, 
there is no foreseeable obstacle to 
successful operation of the plan in the 
future. From the comments received 
from many municipal authorities, the 
per capita plan will be of great as- 
sistance in streamlining administrative 
procedures, and at the same time will 
release more of the social workers’ 
time for true casework. 
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ALL DAY LONG AND NOWHERE TO GO 
6g MARGARET JONES 


Mrs. Jones is director of the Senior Citizens Pro- 


gramme for Gordon 


Neighbourhood House, Van- 


couver, and chairman of a special committee of the 

Community Chest and Council of Greater Vancouver 

on “A Day Care Centre for Old People in the Down- 
town Area”. 


AVE you ever watched an old- 

fashioned cook make baking- 
powder biscuits? With a cup of un- 
defined capacity she transfers some 
flour from bin to mixing bowl. She 
tilts the baking-powder onto the palm 
of her hand until she thinks she has 
what she needs, and adds a pinch or 
two of salt. 

She cuts a piece from her favourite 
shortening and with purposeful action 
blends it into the dry ingredients. 
From a large pitcher she spills an un- 
measured quantity of milk over the 
whole, and with deft, experienced 
twists of the wrist combines the wet 
and the dry just enough. 

As if performing some magic rite, 
she thoughtfully waves her hand 
around in the oven, adjusts the stove, 
rolls out the biscuits, pops them into 
the oven, and then off she goes about 
some other household task to return 
just in time to pull out approximately 
enough golden brown biscuits to satis- 
fy her family’s appetite. 

It is all very unscientific, but there 
are few who would accept the old- 
fashioned cook’s claim that she just 
guessed. She knew the necessary in- 
gredients. She had learned their rela- 
tionship to each other and the rela- 
tionship of the whole to her family’s 
appetite. Although she did not use 
accurately planned weights and 
measures, from experience she 
measured with hand and eye, and she 
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knew the basic material of her recipe. 
_ So it is in the social welfare field. 
There are times when a human need 
becomes so obvious that interested 
persons feel something must be done 
to meet it. They have two courses of 
action open to them. They can plunge 
right in and try to meet it themselves, 
or they can set out to organize a com- 
munity plan to meet it. But often there 
is neither time nor money to find a 
scientific recipe and work from it. 


Doing the Best We Could 


Recently the sub-committee on 
education and recreation of the Com- 
mittee on Welfare of the Aged, Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Greater 
Vancouver, was made aware of an 
unmet need in that city. The chief 
sanitary inspector told them about 
the many older men and few women 
who inhabited cabins, cheap hotels and 
boarding houses in an area contiguous 
to the public library. The public 
library, which was shortly to move to 
another part of the city, provided 
warmth and shelter and human con- 
tacts for many of them during bad 
weather. Many others wandered 
around department stores and travel 
depots. 

“Is it not time” he asked, “that you 
welfare people made some provision 
for a day centre for these old people”? 


Each member of the Committee 
was, at least superficially, aware of the 
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situation. But what exactly was the 
extent and nature of the need? Were 
there agencies in the immediate 
neighbourhood that might be alerted 
to meet it? If not, what other re- 
sources were there in the community 
which might be enlisted? Were there 
facilities that might be utilized? What 
did the people concerned think or 
feel about this matter? In short a sur- 
vey was needed if we were to get 
action. 

Many of the Committee were 
aware that, with the heavy demands 
on the Community Chest and Council 
at the time, it was extremely unlikely 
that qualified personnel to make a 
thorough survey would be available 
from that source. 

They thought also that part of the 
library building, so soon to be vacated, 
might provide suitable facilities. To 
make a bid for that, prompt action 
was necessary. A voluntary commit- 
tee of busy people has little time to 
dig for facts. However, a special com- 
mittee was set up whose job was to 
get together as much relevant inform- 
ation as it could in the limited time at 
its disposal. 


How We Made a Survey 


This sub-committee was fortunate 
in having working with it the execu- 
tive secretary of the overall Commit- 
tee, a woman with a background in 
professional social work. She skilfully 
directed the committee to the right 
materials and right methods for an 
effective, though ‘rough-and-ready, 
survey. 

We coloured no maps, made no 
graphs, devised no schedules. But we 
did: 

1. Define the area of our survey. 
A small district about a mile and a half 
long bordering on the waterfront was 
chosen. Many houses have already 
been demolished to make way for in- 
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dustry, but the new planning shows 
that a section is reserved for a residen- 
tial area. 


2. Consult the census tracts for the 
relevant population figures. 


The percentage of persons over 65 is 
among the highest in the city, and we 
estimated that one out of every five 
persons living there was over 65. Over 
1800 or about two-thirds of the total 
received some form of governmental 
assistance. No estimate could be made 
of those living on small private or in- 
dustrial pensions or of those not 
eligible for benefits. 


3. Interview organizations and in- 
dividuals, who had an intimate know- 
ledge of the community. 


Church leaders, social and _ health 
agency personnel, store and bank 
managers, and especially the librarian 
gave us factual information and much 
encouragement. 


4. Study surveys made of the area 
for other purposes. 


5. Record the results of a few in- 
terviews with older people killing time 
in the railway depot. 


6. Pool personal knowledge of the 
area from experience and observation. 


What We Found and Did Next 


When the material was assembled 
the committee discovered there was 
sufficient agreement in the findings to 
justify a statement that the need for 
a day centre for older people had been 
established and roughly measured. 

Experience in this city and records 
of experiences in other parts of the 
continent convinced us that such a 
centre must be much more than a 
shelter from the weather. To offset 
the deterioration which is so often a 
concomitant of aging in our era, 
skilled help for counselling, rehabilita- 
tion and social development were also 
desirable. 

The survey showed that there was 
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no agency in the immediate vicinity 
able to provide this kind of service. 
The committee therefore looked to 
the larger community for possible 
sources of help in sponsorship and ad- 
ministration and was encouraged by 
the interest shown. 


At this point the committee was in 
a position to report to the Social 
Planning Section of the Community 
Chest and Council. The recommenda- 
tfons were accepted and a committee 





of the Council struck to find ways 
and means of implementing them. 


As this goes to press the original 
Committee watches hopefully. The 
implementing body has acquired a 
suitable place—the old library was not 
available. Will it become a place of 
fulfillment and renewed zest for life? 
Perhaps there is still much work to be 
done—research to prove, and publicity 
to persuade, that life can be lived right 
to the end. 


FROM A SOCIAL WORKER'S LETTER TO A FRIEND 
ANONYMOUS 


E just can’t get foster homes. 
And with a finance committee 
that panics every time you do a bit 
of constructive spending, it’s rough. 

Our receiving centre is jammed. I 
have just finished reading an article 
by Swithun Bowers — about how 
children are ruined by poor place- 
ment and frequent moves. How true! 
But what are we to do? 

A case in point is our J., the negro 
lad. I have told you about him be- 
fore. Shunted from one foster home 
to another from the age of five on, 
until in his teens he has reached the 
point where he can’t stand any more 
foster homes — and they can’t stand 
him! A steady deterioration in his 
state of mind has gone on right under 
our noses, while we have stood help- 
lessly by. Leading, as we well know, 
almost inevitably down the sad, dark 
road to failure — eventually to crime 
very likely. 

If only at some point the process 
could have been arrested by place- 
ment either in a small treatment 
centre where he could have received 
specialized care, or with a specially 
skilled foster mother — paid a healthy 
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sum for the job, of course, — who 
would keep him and cope with him 
over a continuous period of time. In- 
stead he has suffered the repeated 
shock of having one foster mother 
after another wash her hands of him 
— then to be shunted off into the 
arms of another stranger, often not 
too willing to have him even from 
the very beginning. 

He sat in my office for two hours 
Friday afternoon, head down _ be- 
tween his knees, talking, talking about 
all the foster homes he has been in. 
He has never talked about them so 
freely before. It was a sorry story. 

And of course he is only one. 
There are many others like him. It 
is hard enough getting and keeping 
foster homes for the easy youngsters 
— with the awkward ones it is just 
one crisis after another. The com- 
munity that hesitates to support 
“frills”, like a treatment centre or 
subsidized foster homes for these dif- 
ficult youngsters, really pays in the 
end anyway. | wonder how much it 
costs to keep one of them in the 
penitentiary for years. 

I went to a finance committee 
meeting the other night to try and 
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interpret some of this. They have the 
idea we mustn’t pay foster parents — 
any of them — much, or they will 
take kids for the money instead of 
for love! They have no appreciation 
whatever of what it means for a fos- 
ter mother to have a bed-wetting, 
soiling child in her home — and they 
still expect her to shop all over God’s 
creation for clothing bargains. They 
just don’t see that a foster mother 
may be wonderfully good with an 
upset child and still be a poor man- 
ager. Or that a good manager might 
be the wrong sort of person entirely 
for such a child. 

I told them they were losing fos- 
ter homes for us—and this is literally 
true. We nearly lost one — with three 
teen-agers in it — because of an argu- 
ment over tooth-paste. The foster 
mother refused to pay for it out of 
her board-money cheque, which she 
said didn’t even cover the cost of 
food, never mind the tooth-paste. 
Knowing how teen-agers eat, I can 
believe this, can’t you? 

The finance committee is made up 


chiefly of municipal representatives. 
Most of them have never been on 
any other committee and don’t really 
know much about the actual work or 
problems of the agency. As they see 
it, their job is to guard the purse- 
strings — and they do it. 

Perhaps social workers are at fault 
in that we haven’t yet got our point 
of view across to such key people as 
purse-string holders — who, of course, 
are quite sincerely doing the job ac- 
cording to their own lights. Muni- 
cipal representatives get re-elected 
only if they do keep taxes down. No 
wonder they are conscious of ex- 
penditures. And I guess the munici- 
palities are carrying far too great a 
burden for both education and wel- 
fare. 

Perhaps some of us should go into 
politics. But I haven’t a doubt we 
would be no better at politics than 
some of the politicians are at social 
work. But we do so badly need a 
bridge of understanding between the 
taxpayers who pay for the job and 
the social agencies who are doing it. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Canadian Welfare Council’s Nominating Com- 


mittee invites Council Members to submit names of 


people (with their qualifications) for a list of lay people 


from which the Committee will prepare a slate of 


nominations of members at large for the 1959-60 Board 


of Governors. Suggestions should be sent by March 15th 


to the Executive Director, Canadian Welfare Council, 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 
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THE DEATH OF THE POOR LAW IN NOVA SCOTIA 
by GEORGE HART 


“The Halifax Poor Man’s Friend Society” is the title 
of another article by Mr. Hart, published in The Canadian 
Historical Review, June 1953, which demonstrates, along 
with the article we publish here, the author’s interest in 
the history of social welfare in Canada. Immediately before 
coming to his present position as executive secretary of 
the Community Funds and Councils Division, Canadian 
Welfare Council, Mr. Hart was executive director of the 
Halifax-Dartmouth United Appeal. He is a graduate of the 
Maritime School of Social Work, as well as B.A. in English, 
History and Psychology, and M.A. in English, both from 


Acadia. 


Whereas there are, or hereafter may be, 
Persons residing within the Town of 
Halifax, who, notwithstanding — their 
honest Endeavours for obtaining a 
Livelyhood, may by the Providence of 
God, through Sickness or otherwise, be 
rendered incapable of supporting them- 
selves or Families, Be it therefore Enact- 


So runs the preamble to the first 
Nova Scotian Act (1759) to relieve 
the poor in their own homes, but in 
spirit it seems better suited to the 
new Social Assistance Act of Nova 
Scotia passed in 1958. 


Now, under the new Act, families 
in need who are not eligible for 
mothers’ allowances, unemployment 
insurance benefits, old age security, 
or other forms of categorical assis- 
tance are getting more adequate help 
than in the past. Now social workers 
are approaching their work of re- 
habilitation with a new zest, especial- 
ly in districts where they often used 
to beat in vain on an overseer’s door. 
Now small areas have cast off the 
burden of financing and administer- 
ing poor relief all alone. The govern- 
ments of Canada and of Nova Scotia 
are sharing in the costs of poor relief 
or social assistance for the first time; 
the province and municipalities are 
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working together to achieve better 
standards of care and service. A new 
day has dawned. 


The Social Assistance Act replaced 
the old Poor Relief Act last May. 
Certain changes became necessary 
when the province signed an agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada 
under the federal Unemployment As- 
sistance Act of 1956. The federal 
government agreed to share with the 
province one-half of the unemploy- 
ment assistance costs. One of the 
stipulations in the agreement was that 
length of residence should not be a 
condition for the receipt of assistance. 
The Social Assistance Act therefore 
provides that assistance shall be paid 
by the municipality within which the 
person resides, and settlement be- 
comes a formula for determining the 
municipal unit financially responsible 
for the maintenance of the person in 
need. The period of residence to ac- 
quire settlement has been reduced 
from two years to one year. 


The municipality is responsible for 
the maintenance of persons in need in 
municipal homes in Nova Scotia but 
is reimbursed under the terms of the 
federal-provincial agreement. The 
federal government reimburses the 
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province for one-half the cost of 
municipal assistance and the province 
adds one-sixth of the cost to that 
and thus reimburses the municipality 
a total of two-thirds the expense. The 
municipality pays only one-third. 
Standard-setting under the new 
Act is another great departure from 
the old Poor Relief Act in Nova 
Scotia. A minimum scale has been 
set for food, below which municipal 
assistance may not fall if the munici- 
pal units are to qualify for provincial 
aid. The Union of Nova Scotia muni- 
cipalities has accepted minimum 
standards pertaining to staff, medical 
care, buildings, food services, recre- 
ational services, office records, and 
segregation from the mentally ill. To 
encourage better standards, the prov- 
ince pays a municipal unit one-half 
of the administrative costs when the 
administration is satisfactory. 


The Poor Law — All Bad? 


Having welcomed these changes, 
we might be expected to vilify the 
old order, to clang a cracked bell for 
the Poor Law. Didn’t it take an un- 
conscionably long time in dying? 
Wasn’t it, short of war, the most hor- 
rific plague that had ever been visited 
on society? 

Surely the answer depends on what 
we mean by the Poor Law. Can we 
find fault with a piece of legislation 
which declared that government was 
responsible for aiding needy persons? 
Here was social invention born of 
desperation in England four hundred 
years ago and later transplanted to 
the colonies on the Atlantic seaboard 
of North America. 

Transportation and administration 
being quite primitive in England at 
that time, the parish was the logical 
place to assume this care. First the 
church officers and then the over- 
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seers of the poor became the dis- 
pensers of relief. Was this not a noble 
experiment, when the feudal system 
broke down and the beginnings of a 
new way of life took from families 
their security in sickness and old age 
and presented them with all the 
hazards of unsure employment? 


But if we mean by the Poor Law 
the attitudes of society towards the 
poor we cannot think kindly of it 
today in the light of our understand- 
ing of causes of poverty to be found 
in the workings of our industrial 
economy and in physical, social, and 
mental handicaps. 


By the 1570’s houses of correction 
had become part of the machinery 
in England. They were used first to 
give work to the able-bodied, then 
in a vain attempt to create national 
industries, and later to deny relief 
to an applicant and his family in 
their own home. A fairly prevailing 
doctrine was that a person was poor 
because he was lazy, profligate, and 
unworthy. The time came when 
Townshend, Malthus and others ar- 
gued that poor relief interfered with 
the natural law of the survival of the 
fittest. Practice in England vacillated 
between aid only in a dismal work- 
house to quite indiscriminate dispen- 
sing of relief at home. Later it was 
recognized that the aged, the sick, 
and widows with children did not 
perhaps share in the general unworth- 
iness that too many people thought 
was the mark of the poor. 


If we mean by the Poor Law the 
administration of it, then we can be 
caustic. Good public administration 
is a rather new thing. Why did not 
government come to see that the 
parishes were inefficient units, that 
the overseers and justices had too 
great a vested interest to consider 
the well-being of the poor, that the 
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parishes wore themselves out trying 
to shift the costs on one another, that 
with the dawn of a new commercial 
age it was an anachronism to move 
poor people back to the parish where 
they were born? 


If the ruling classes in England had 
understood the causes of poverty and 
the long-term effects of restrictive 
relief measures they might have 
stirred themselves sooner to disen- 
tangle their settlement laws, to set up 
county units, to resolve the struggle 
between local autonomy and _ cen- 
tralized power, and to impose some 
kind of provincial or national super- 
vision on the perverse localities. As it 
was they heaped miseries on a whole 
class of people. 


Early Days in Nova Scotia 


Miseries. The township records 
and county home reports of Nova 
Scotia chronicle their share of mise- 
ries. The early colonists brought to 
Nova Scotia as to all the English 
colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, 
experience of the Poor Law. In 1749 
they founded Halifax. A fleet-sized 
harbour for a seafaring people. A 
glacier-scraped hinterland, the despair 
of farmers. A mailed fist under Louis- 
burg’s nose. A lusty brawling town 
populated that first winter by 2,500 
London poor — of whom a thousand 
died of typhus — overwhelmed in 
those early years by Boscawen’s 
great fleet and Loudon’s army of 
twelve thousand, by two thousand 
women and children left there when 
the fleet embarked. For many years 
to come Halifax was Nova Scotia 
and the transplanted Poor Law flour- 
ished there. 


The church wardens collected 
voluntary subscriptions and dispensed 
relief during the first few years. In 
1750 the Crown built an orphan 
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house, the first public institution of 
its kind in North America. This was 
continued till 1787 with much re- 
monstrance from overseas. A work- 
house was erected in 1759 to receive 
all disorderly and idle persons, those 
found begging, practising unlawful 
games or fortune-telling, drunkards, 
persons of lewd behaviour, vaga- 
bonds, runaways, stubborn servants 
and children, idiots, lunatics, the sick, 
and the weak. 

The overseers of the poor petition- 
ed the Governor for legislation be- 
cause 
...there are many industrious families 
with children who only want temporary 
relief and are not proper objects for a 
workhouse, and... the vessels who come 
from different parts of the continent 
frequently bring into this port, lame, 
aged, and distressed people who become 
a great burthen to the place. 


So in 1763 was passed the first act 
providing tax money for poor re- 
lief. The townships were required to 
levy a special tax and by means of 
unpaid overseers of the poor to dis- 
pense relief to poor persons. 


Seven years later came the first Act 
of Settlement. To be eligible for re- 
lief in a township a person must have 
been born there or served an ap- 
prenticeship there, or lived there for 
a year as a hired servant or be born 
of parents with settlement there. The 
Town Officers Act provided that the 
overseers of the poor, who were also 
surveyors of bounds, and other of- 
ficials such as hogreaves and survey- 
ors of casks would be fined 40 shil- 
lings for neglect or refusal to serve. 
There were not a few instances when 
the overseers, assessors, and collectors 
were fined for failure to take office. 


The Poor Relief Act was not 
greatly changed until recent times 
except that settlement and the liabi- 
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lity of relatives were made more 
complicated, and a fateful amend- 
ment was introduced in 1849 permit- 
ting a township to divide itself into 
smaller poor districts. At last more 
than four hundred little units were 
raising taxes and giving relief. 


The workhouse, later called the 
poor house, was the Poor Law in 
Halifax. Outdoor relief, that is finan- 
cial assistance given at home, was 
dispensed a good deal until an act 
was passed in 1792 ordering that in 
Halifax the poor be sent to the work- 
house. 


After that: 


From a Workhouse where hunger and 
poverty rage 
And distinction’s a stranger to birth, sex, 
or age 
Lame and Blind, all must work, or be 
coop’d in a cage 
Good Lord, deliver us! 
So wrote Joseph Howe of this com- 
bination of mental hospital, home for 
the mentally retarded, haven for all 
sorts and conditions of men, general 
and maternity hospital, and orphan- 
age. Among the infants born in the 
house few grew up to be apprenticed. 


Discontent 


About the same time the physicians 
of the town began a petition to have 
a separate hospital. They said the 
298 persons filled the rooms from 
cellar to garret. There was no class- 
ification of diseases. Some were dy- 
ing of mere old age, others of con- 
sumption, general debility, or local 
ailments. One man came in to be 
cured of an ulcer and caught typhus. 
One in eight died each year. 


The doctors recommended a se- 
parate hospital, a separate lunatic 
asylum, and a separate orphan house, 
for there were 74 children under ten 
years in the place. In 1859 Dorothea 
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Dix chose the site for a mental hos- 
pital and a general hospital was also 
started. About the same time private 
institutions for children were es- 


tablished. 


It is always a great temptation to 
tell only the dark side. A description 
of the poor house in 1862 gives a de- 
tailed and satisfactory account of it 
except that there were still forty or 
fifty children there, although they 
were going to school. This appeared 
in the Halifax Reporter, November 
22, 1862, which also recounted briefly 
the story of a few of the people 
sheltered in the poor house: 


In 1816 there was admitted... a man 
named Silvie Leonard, aged about 32 
years, who had lost both feet, but other- 
wise was in good health. He has been 
in the Poor House 56 years and was 
active and industrious until recently 
when his health began to fail.... Miss 
Powell, a former actress of Halifax, has 
been unable to move from her bed for 
years. She retains her faculties well and 
her language impresses one that she has 
seen better days. 


The article closes with a plea to em- 
ployers to help those born with fee- 
ble bodies and minds. The causes of 
poverty are stated to be the foibles 
and vices of men, peculiarities inher- 
ent in our nature or springing up in 
our social condition, diseases, calami- 
ties, and other things arising in the 
course of providence. 

Until the 1860’s the townships gave 
outdoor relief or sent their poor to 
the institution in Halifax. Then one 
by one they began to build local 
institutions for the poor and men- 
tally ill. Within a few years a prov- 
incial inspector of humane institutions 
was appointed to visit the county 
homes regularly and to report to the 
legislature. A succession of fearless 
and progressive doctors filled this 
office. They were interested in better 
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care for the mentally ill, the segrega- 
tion of the sane and of children, the 
education of the mentally retarded, 
and the rehabilitation of juvenile 
delinquents. The municipalities ap- 
parently took little notice of their 
recommendations for improving the 
county homes. 


What of outdoor relief? A pro- 
vincial survey conducted in 1852 
showed a wide variety of practice. 


In the poor districts of Digby 
County the poor were “sold to the 
lowest bidder” by auction at the 
town meeting and the overseers 
supervised the care given throughout 
the year. 

In certain parts of Cape Breton 
Island the poor were boarded out by 
auction or given outdoor relief in the 
form of food and clothing. 


Richmond County relied entirely 
on voluntary subscriptions. 


Amherst contracted privately with 
a responsible person for the board 
and lodging of poor persons and gave 
temporary relief to the aged, ill, and 
others in their own homes. Infants 
and illegitimate children were left in 
the care of the mother until bound 
by indenture to a suitable person, 
who usually received ten to twenty 
pounds premium for relieving the 
township. 

An official enquiry into the poor 
of Digby in 1886 followed public 
charges of auctioning, cruelty, defor- 
mation, lack of supervision, and even 
murder. The commissioner found 
that the poor had been treated with 
humanity and consideration. The 
truth lay somewhere between. 


Changes 


Now what of recent years? A sig- 
nificant development in the Poor 
Relief Act was an amendment in 
1921 providing that a whole munici- 
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pality might constitute one poor 
district. By 1951 sixteen rural munici- 
palities had formed one district each; 
there were 41 towns and two cities; 
and eight rural municipalities were 
still divided into 147 districts, making 
206 poor relief units. 


Three years later the Act was re- 
vised, reducing settlement to two 
years’ consecutive residence and 
ordering that by 1959 each munici- 
pality should have one general rate 
and levy for poor taxes and should 
centralize the payment of relief. By 
1958 only one county was still di- 
vided into small poor districts which 
levied their own poor rates and 
looked after their own poor relief. 


In 1956 provincial assistance was 
made available under a separate act 
to the wives of husbands serving two 
years imprisonment or more, to 
wives deserted for a year or more, 
to widows of a common-law union 
and to foster parents, all on a means 
test. 


Contrasts and Likenesses 


The Social Assistance Act of 1958 
incorporates this provincial assistance 
and the revised municipal assistance 
act. 

Terms which now have an unpleas- 
ant connotation or stigma have been 
superseded in the Statute by more 
acceptable ones. The “poor” and 
“paupers” have become “persons in 
need”, “Relief” (which originally 
meant a lifting up) has become “as- 
sistance”. “Overseers” are replaced 
by “welfare officers”, who like their 
predecessors are appointed and are 
liable to a fine of twenty dollars for 
refusing or neglecting to serve. 


The relatives who may be required 
to contribute are limited to husband, 
wife, father, mother, and children, 
thus relieving grandparents, grand- 
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children, foster parents, and step 
parents from a duty which was in- 
scribed in the law books but rarely 
enforced. 


Persons in need will receive assis- 
tance whether or not they have settle- 
ment in the municipality where they 
reside and they may not be forcibly 
removed to their place of settlement. 
Right of recovery from the person 
or estate of the recipient is provided 
for. 


In fact, with the exception of the 
clauses providing for a board of 
visitors for each municipal home and 
those setting forth the division of 
assistance costs between the province 
and the municipality, most of the 
Act, with new terms used, is almost 
a verbatim repetition of clauses writ- 
ten in 1770, 1858 and so on. 


But it is in the provision for regu- 
lations that one often finds the most 
significant part of modern legislation. 
Minimum standards for assistance, 
comprehensive standards for munici- 
pal one terms and conditions of 
reimbursing the municipalities, mini- 
mum standards of administration, 
persons to be admitted to municipal 
homes, the inspection of these homes, 
the making of records and reports— 
all these make the mileposts between 
today’s social assistance and yester- 
day’s poor relief. 


Without the supervision of muni- 
cipal units by the province the act 
is not greatly different from the old 
poor relief act. It has some modern 
euphemisms, its administrative units 
are larger, and there is money from 
three levels of government. Returns 
of the municipal treasurers in 1950 
showed, however, that ten poor dis- 
tricts had not spent a cent on relief 
that year and that a considerable 
number of districts had balances that 
had been accruing for years. 
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In other words, although many 
small districts could not give ade- 
quate assistance, there were not a 
few districts which could have done 
better by their poor men, women and 
children. The thinking of the over- 
seers and ratepayers was responsible. 
It would therefore be more reassur- 
ing if the new Social Assistance Act 
gave the right of appeal to an appli- 


cant refused. 


Consolidating the Gains 

Social workers will attest that 
attitudes were the heart of the poor 
law and will be of the Social Assis- 
tance Act. If the municipalities select 
their welfare officers and staff with 
great care the legislation will, of 
course, the more likely be effective. 
The giving of social assistance with- 
out casework services encourages de- 
pendency. The goal must ever be to 
get the person in need back on his 
feet. 

Nova Scotia, like many other pro- 
vinces, has made great strides in set- 
ting up a system of measures and 
services to replace the old all-inclu- 
sive Poor Law. In less than half a 
century life has been cushioned some- 
what from the great miseries that 
come with destitution caused by acci- 
dent, illness, death of the provider, 
old age, unemployment and other 
hazards. 

The next step, when politically 
feasible, may be to equalize the public 
assistance burden over the whole 
province. The municipal units vary 
greatly in their wealth and in the 
number of their poor, although this 
disparity is not so marked as between 
the old poor relief districts. This 
means that even yet a person in need 
living in a poor municipality will get 
short shrift in comparison with a 
needy person living in a richer muni- 
cipality: the one-third of the cost of 
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social assistance may be too much for 
some units. Perhaps under the Social 
Assistance Act one day the munici- 
palities may come to share the 
poverty just as the provinces are 
tending somewhat to share the wealth. 

In the meantime those who framed 
the Social Assistance Act of Nova 
Scotia and those who worked for the 
change must be happy to have laid to 
rest the old Poor Law and to look 
forward to using the new Act as an 





Poor Law is dead in Canada. Wher- 
ever, regardless of legislation, the old 
stereotypes of thinking about the 
needy exist and wherever help is 
given so as to undermine human 
dignity, morale, or health, the spirit 
of the Poor Law is very much alive. 

Wherever the causes of poverty 
are understood in the light of social 
science and adequate financial assis- 
tance is given so as to strengthen 
human dignity, morale, and health 


instrument in bringing constructive 
help to persons in need. 
We cannot yet proclaim that the 


and to make the family self-support- 
ing as soon as possible, then the Poor 
Law can be pronounced dead. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Central Western 
Division, Winnipeg, in co-operation with the Welfare Council of 
Greater Winnipeg, are re-organizing their welfare programme and re- 
quire a Director of Welfare Services. 


Conditions of employment and personnel practices compare favourably 
with the best welfare agencies in the community. 

Applicants holding a M.S.W. degree are preferred, but persons with 
a B.S.W. degree who have suitable background and experience would 
be acceptable. 

Beginning salary, $5,000 to $5,600 per annum. 

Apptications should be made to: Mr. S. J. Evans, Superintendent, 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 1031 Portage Avenue, Win- 
nipeg 10, Manitoba. 





COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


January 21 to 24, 1959. Council on Social Work Education. Annual Program 
Meeting. Philadelphia. 


February 19 to 21, 1959. Community Funds and Councils of Canada, a division 
of the Canadian Welfare Council. Mid-winter Conference. Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa. 


May 24 to 28, 1959, The Canadian Congress of Corrections. University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Information available from The Planning Com- 
mittee, The Canadian Congress of Corrections, 435 West Broadway, Vancouver, 
BAG. 

May 24 to 29, 1959. National Conference on Social Welfare. Annual Forum. 
San Francisco. Information from the National Conference, 22 West Gay 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


June 15 to 17, 1959. The Canadian Welfare Council. Annual Meeting. Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa. 
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Letters TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

We are sending you a copy of our 
reprint of Margaret Brock’s article, 
“A Hospital’s Adoption Policy”, from 
your issue of September 15, 1957. 
Copies are being distributed to our 
area offices and to the public and pri- 
vate adoption agencies in California. 
We certainly appreciated receiving 
permission to reproduce the article, as 
we know staff will find it of great in- 
terest. 

KATHARINE F, KuPLAN 


Chief, Bureau of Adoptions, 
State of California Department 

of Social Welfare, 
Sacramento. 


Not to the Editor: 

Extract from letter accompanying 
reply to a questionnaire on job classi- 
fications by J. 1. Chambers, Adminis- 
trator of the Vancouver Public Wel- 
fare Department. Mr. Chambers’ 
sense of humour is obviously unim- 
paired by his solemn duty “to be 
always right”. His letter caused so 
much hilarity up in the Public Wel- 
fare Division’s office that we asked 
for permission to print some of it. 

Enclosed are job specifications for 
Social Workers I, II, III, 1V, Assistant 
Administrator and Administrator. 

Social Worker I is the district visi- 
tor who works direct with the ap- 
plicant. 

Social Worker II (with academic 
social work training) tells Social 
Worker I how the applicant should 
respond to case work services. 

Social Worker III (either with or 
without academic training) is in 
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overall charge of a district office, and 
his chief function is to convince So- 
cial Workers I and II that lengthy 
quotations from Freud and Company 
do not automatically produce 
cheques to enable a hungry (and 
sometimes otherwise disturbed) ap- 
plicant to secure food and shelter, 
and that there must be an organized, 
methodical plan for performing me- 
chanical operations. 


Social Worker IV (with academic 
training in social work) is responsible 
for keeping Social Workers I and II 
up to date in social work practices on 
one hand, and on the other hand for 
convincing the Assistant Administra- 
tor and Administrator that social ser- 
vices are in no way related to fin- 
ances and that cheques should be 
immediately issued to an applicant as 
recommended by Social Worker I, 
approved by Social Worker II, dis- 
approved by Social Worker III, ap- 
proved by the Assistant Administra- 
tor as desirable but impracticable 
financially, and finally vetoed by the 


Administrator. 


The Assistant Administrator’s duty 
is to see that the impracticable in- 
structions from the Administrator 
are immediately put into practice and 
to take the blame for the Adminis- 
trator’s errors of omission or com- 
mission. 


The Administrator’s duty is to be 
always right, but if he ever makes a 
correct decision it is, in the opinion 
of every other person, merely an ac- 
cident and not likely to occur again. 


J. I. CHAMBERS 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING... 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS MEETING 


The first autumn meeting of the 
Board took place in Montreal on 
October 24. The meeting opened with 
a tribute to the late George Marshall 
of Toronto, former chairman of the 
Council’s Finance Committee, whose 
interest in and efforts on behalf of 
the Council had been very much ap- 
preciated and will be greatly missed. 


Among important items on the 
agenda were plans for the Council’s 
Program Planning Conference, re- 
ported by Father R. Riendeau, chair- 
man of the Planning Committee. The 
idea of this Conference, approved in 
1955, is to bring together annually 
key representatives of the Council’s 
divisions and committees with mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee to 
discuss Council program and policy. 
It was first held two years ago but 
was deferred last year because of the 
Social Security Conference. 

It was agreed that the Conference 
would be held all day February 17, 
1959, and the morning of February 
18, followed by a meeting of the 
Board of Governors in the afternoon. 
This would immediately precede the 
three-day Midwinter Meeting of the 
Community Funds and Councils Di- 
vision. It was also agreed that, as far 
as possible, membership in the Con- 
ference should represent every prov- 
ince. The addition of ten more people 
“at large” would help to achieve this 
aim and was approved by the Board. 

The Board learned that the Cana- 
dian Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion was planning an important con- 
ference in 1964 and had asked the 
CWC to be one of the sponsoring 
bodies for it. The request was cor- 
dially agreed to. 
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Included in other matters discussed 
at the meeting were the reduction of 
the number of issues of CANADIAN 
WE rare, from seven to six a year 
(agreed), terms of reference for the 
Council’s Research Branch  (ap- 
proved) and plans for presentation 
to the provincial governments of the 
social security policy statement. 

The President announced that Gé- 
rard Pelletier of La Confédération 
des Travailleurs du Canada had ac- 
cepted nomination to the Board of 
Governors. His appointment was un- 
animously approved. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The plans for implementation of 
the Council’s policy statement Social 
Security for Canada are off to a good 
start. Regional meetings of the 
Council were held in Ontario in 
October and in the four Atlantic 
provinces in November. 


The Ontario meeting was held in 
Toronto on October 22. New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island re- 
presentatives attended a meeting in 
Moncton November 6-7. Nova Sco- 
tia meetings were held in Halifax 
November 12 and 13, and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, gatherings November 
19 and 20. They were organized by 
the Council’s Public Welfare Divi- 
sion, and the Family and Child Wel- 
fare Division also participated in 
Moncton and Halifax. 


Special sessions on topics other than 
social security were held at some of 
the meetings. They included study 
of a draft statement on “Standards in 
Public Welfare”, principles “under- 
lying good adoption legislation” and 
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“safeguarding the adoption place- 
ment during the probationary peri- 
od”, 

The first of several meetings in 
Quebec province on the social securi- 
ty statement was held in Rimouski on 
November 24. Plans for the meetings 
in the prairie provinces and British 
Columbia, January and early Febru- 
ary, are now complete. 


THE COUNCIL’S ANNUAL MEETING 
AND CONFERENCE 1959 

Planning for the Annual Meeting 
1959, to be held in Ottawa, June 15 
to 17, is under way. The Planning 
Committee met on November 25 in 
Ottawa with Lawrence Laybourne of 
Toronto, head of Time International 
in Canada, as chairman. We hope 
you're already making plans — to 
come. 


COMMUNITY FUNDS AND 
COUNCILS DIVISION 

In November Laton A. Smith, as- 
sociate executive secretary of the 
Community Funds and Councils Di- 
vision, made a field trip to northern 
Ontario. He visited Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins, Longlac, Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Sudbury, and several smal- 
ler centres. He reports that in many 
smaller communities he found a 
growing awareness of the advantages 
of federation. They are concerned 
not so much with the support of local 
agencies — of which there aren’t 
very many in these centres — as with 
local support of national or area 
organizations. He says their exper- 
ience indicates there are many towns 
across the country with populations 
of from 3,000 to 12,000 that have 
still to consider a federated fund- 
raising plan. 

The National Quota Committee, a 
sub-committee of the National Agen- 
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cy Review Committee, is currently 
revising the basic chest percentages 
used in establishing fair-share sup- 
port by community fund cities for 
national organizations. The Commit- 
tee was first set up in November 1954. 


The Committee is also busy with 
preparations for the midwinter con- 
ference of Funds and Councils in 
Ottawa, February 19 to 21, 1959. 


The National Public Relations 
Committee met November 24 for its 
annual post-campaign evaluation. At 
the one-day meeting in Toronto the 
broad lines of the coming year’s 
program were mapped out. This 
program will be finally decided at a 
winter meeting of the same com- 
mittee. 


CORRECTIONS DIVISION 


The Division’s new publication, 
CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONS, 
makes its first appearance in Decem- 
ber. The 56-page quarterly is edited 
by Frank Potts of the Ontario De- 
partment of Reform Institutions. The 
publication, well bound and with an 
excellent cover, is intended as a 
technical journal in the field. 


The Division’s National Commit- 
tee, at its meeting in Montreal on 
October 30, adopted a report of the 
Committee on Prison Visitors. The 
Committee said that volunteer prison 
visitors have an important role to 
play at least with inmates who do 
not receive regular visits from mem- 
bers of their family. Moreover, it 
pointed out there are many difficul- 
ties in introducing a widespread use 
of such volunteer visitors in many 
Canadian institutions. The difficulties 
centre around the degree of security, 
size of the institutions, and physical 
facilities available. While not re- 
commending any concentrated effort 
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by the Canadian Corrections Associa- 
tion to extend the use of prison volun- 
teer visitors at this time, the Com- 
mittee felt the Association should 
keep this question in mind for pos- 
sible reconsideration in the future. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
DIVISION 

Eric I. Smit, executive secretary of 
the Family and Child Welfare Di- 
vision, made an extensive field trip to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
points in November. While he was 
in Halifax, the Welfare Council of 
Halifax made public the Survey of 
Child Welfare Services in that city. 
The survey was directed by Mr. Smit 
who worked with a local committee. 


The major part of the Division’s 
National Committee meeting in 
Montreal October 23 was devoted to 
discussion of where emphasis should 
be in its program for the coming 
year. The problem of an increase in 
International Social Service work in 
the last year was considered and it 
was agreed that steps need be taken 
to try to obtain additional profes- 
sional staff. On October 31 the In- 
ternational Social Service Committee 
met in Montreal and supported the 
recommendations about the need for 
staff. 

The Division’s National Committee 
also decided that a Standing’ Com- 
mittee on Membership needs to be 
established to consider a number of 
problems about Division membership. 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIVISION 

The main concern of this Division 
at present is the implementation of 
the social security statement. How- 
ever, the problem of transient home- 
less men has been again brought 
strongly to its attention. The Na- 
tional Committee is seeking addition- 
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al facts on which to base further 
discussion. 


RECREATION DIVISION 

Mrs. Florence Zimmerman has 
completed the first stage of her as- 
sessment of the role of the Council 
in the recreation field. About Decem- 
ber 18 she proceeds to the west coast 
to begin consultations with recrea- 
tion leaders in several centres as she 
moves back to Ontario. Her report 
is expected late in January. 


FRENCH SERVICES 

The French edition of the social 
security policy statement, entitled La 
Sécurité sociale pour le Canada has 
been published and distribution be- 
gun. Copies have been sent to Coun- 
cil members, to mayors and muni- 
cipal officers of Quebec municipal- 
ities of more than 10,000 population, 
and to Members of Parliament. It is 
now available from the Council’s 
Publication Section. 

Bernard Nicolau, who came to 
Canada from France only 18 months 
ago, has joined the French Com- 
mission staff as a translator. Mr. Ni- 
colau has a certificate from La Socié- 
té de Propagation des Langues Etran- 
geres de Paris. In France he was 
employed with La Sécurité Sociale, a 
French national welfare organization. 


RESEARCH 

The Council has been invited to 
submit a memorandum to the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion’s Committee to study the 
Federal-Provincial Rental Scale. The 
Council has accepted this invitation 
and the memorandum is to be drawn 
up by the Research Director, Dr. 
George M. Houghan, in consultation 
with other members of the staff. The 
Divisions most directly concerned 
will also be consulted. 
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The Council’s memorandum is to 
include a summary and analysis of 
viewpoints of social welfare people in 
areas where federal-provincial rental 
projects exist. The Council hopes to 
learn of these views through a ques- 
tionnaire to agencies. The memoran- 
dum also will identify and comment 
on the social welfare elements that 
should be taken into account in the 
development of principles to govern 
rental scale policy. 


COMMITTEE ON THE WELFARE 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


A sub-committee has been set up 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Eu- 
gene Forsey, Research Director of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, to 
study the Immigration Act and make 
recommendations for its revision. 

The Committee has also initiated 
correspondence with the federal and 


provincial governments regarding 
protection of immigrants and other 
non-residents under the hospital in- 
surance plan. This problem came up 
for lively discussion at a meeting 
of the Committee on the Welfare of 
Immigrants in Ottawa on October 15. 


CIVIL DEFENCE 

Following the federal government 
appointment of Lieutenant General 
Graham to undertake a study of civil 
defence, a letter was sent to him 
from the Council emphasizing the 
importance of welfare services. As a 
result, he arranged a meeting with the 
executive director, Mr. Davis, and 
Miss Godfrey, Information Officer, 
who is a member of the national 
Civil Defence Welfare Advisory 
Committee, at which various aspects of 
civil defence welfare were discussed. 


R.L. 


THE CALGARY FAMILY SERVICE BUREAU 


requires the following: 


CASEWORKER for family centered casework program. 
CASEWORKER for homemaker program. 


Supervision of homemakers, intake, and casework with families 


using the service. 


PRESENT SALARY RANGE: 
Grade III $5,004 to $6,024 


Grade Il 
Grade 


$4,608 to $5,616 
I $4,008 to $4,908 


This is an expanding agency with a progressive board, good personnel 
practices and modern offices, which offers skilled supervision and 


psychiatric consultation. 
experience: 


Apply to: 


Starting salary dependent on training and 


Mrs. Cenovia Addy, Executive Director 
The Calgary Family Service Bureau 
1029-11th Avenue S.W. 


CALGARY, Alberta. 
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ACRO 


The federal government 


Winter is more than doubling 
Employment * - g 

its assistance to boost 
winter employment. Last year’s 


$6,100,000 program of the Northern 
Affairs and National Resources De- 
partment is being stepped up to an 
expected $11,000,000, and an additional 
program to aid municipalities is being 
developed through the Labour De- 
partment. 


The municipal program, announced 
by Prime Minister Diefenbaker in 
October and requiring provincial ap- 
proval, provides for the federal gov- 
ernment paying half the direct pay- 
roll cost of municipal works not 
normally undertaken during the win- 
ter, such as the construction or re- 
construction of streets, roads and 
sidewalks; of water, sewage and storm 
sewage facilities; and of municipal 
park facilities. 


At the time of writing planning was 
still in the early stages. Only Saskat- 
chewan had formally committed itself 
to participating, with an offer to pay 
another 25 per cent, leaving only 25 
per cent to its municipalities. But the 
indications were that a majority of 
the provinces would approve. It was 
too early to make an estimate of the 
amount of work that would be pro- 
vided. 

Estimates of the Dominion-Provin- 
cial 50-50 program plus purely 
federal works being carried out 
through Northern Affairs and Na- 


tional Resources, with last year’s 
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figures in brackets, were as follows: 
forest access roads, Nov. 1 to June 30, 
$2,300,000 ($1,700,000); camp grounds 
and picnic areas on provincial crown 
land, Nov. 1 to May 30, $3,200,000 
($1,300,000); national parks (federal), 
Nov. 1 to April 30, $4,860,000 
($2,000,000); road work—mostly cut- 
ting and clearing—in the Yukon and 
NWT, $700,000 ($1,100,000). Offi- 
cials were pretty confident about the 
estimates since last year’s had been 
close to the mark. They estimate the 
total program will provide about 
19,000 man-months of work; that is, it 
ought to keep something over 3,000 
occupied each month on the average. 


Agreement in 
principle on a 
number of points 
related to the 
Fauteux Report (on Canada’s correc- 
tional system) was reached at the 
federal-provincial conference held in 
Ottawa October 13 and 14. Those pre- 
sent were the Minister of Justice, the 
attorneys-general of the provinces, the 
Minister of Social Welfare and Re- 
habilitation of Saskatchewan and the 
Minister of Reform Institutions of 
Ontario. 

The federal government will take 
over responsibility for prisoners serv- 
ing a sentence of one year or more. 
The provinces will retain responsi- 
bility for those serving a sentence of 
six months or less, and the courts will 
be prohibited from giving a sentence 
between six months and one year. 
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The provinces are to survey their 
own needs in the way of additional 
staff and facilities to make possible the 
introduction of complete and modern 
correctional services. This informa- 
tion will be collated by a committee 
(see below) composed of staff mem- 
bers of the federal Department of 
Justice, who will add the additional 
information on federal needs. 

Special institutions for prisoners 
under sixteen, except for those con- 
victed of the most serious crimes will 
be provided where none now exist. 

The federal government agreed to 
consider expanded financial aid to the 
private after-care agencies. 


On November 14 the 


Correctional Minister of Justice an- 
Planning : 
Section nounced the _ establish- 


ment and functions of a 
Correctional Planning Section in the 
Department of Justice. The first ap- 
pointments to the Section were made 
at the same time—see “About People”. 
The functions are (1) to develop a 
program for the custody, treatment 
and training of adult offenders sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for one year 
or more, and (2) to plan the design, 
construction or acquisition of a system 
of diversified institutions within which 
the necessary provision is to be made 
for secure custody and control of in- 
mates on a basis which will at the same 
time permit an effective program of 
reform and rehabilitation. 

The Section is charged with plan- 
ning a comprehensive and specialized 
program for the application of the 
correctional process to the rehabilita- 
tion of persons who, being addicted to 
the use of narcotic drugs, are con- 
victed of any criminal offence. This 
program is to be developed in con- 
sultation with the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, the Parole 
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Board and the Departments of the 
Attorneys General of the various pro- 
vinces. 


The Planning Section is also to con- 
duct a survey of the present and future 
needs for trained correctional workers 
in the federal correctional field and 
compile information received from 
provincial governments concerning 
their needs for correctional workers 
and the available resources for their 
training. Further, it is to plan a pro- 
gram whereby the federal government 
in co-operation with the provincial 
governments, and possibly the volun- 
tary after-care agencies, may provide 
facilities for advanced training in cor- 
rectional work of selected persons 
now employed in the correctional 
field by those governments and agen- 
cies. 

After it has completed its planning, 
the Correctional Planning Section will 
be charged with moving ahead with 
negotiations with the provinces to 
complete the implementation of the 
plans they have produced. 


The first number of a quar- 


yaa terly Bulletin to be issued by 
Bulletin the Canada Council _ap- 


peared in October. The 
periodical is intended to provide in- 
formation about developments in the 
arts, humanities and social sciences and 
the work of the Council in these fields 
and, in addition, information about 
such matters as forthcoming con- 
ferences, festivals, tours and lectures, 
opportunities for scholarships and 
other assistance for study, and open- 
ings for employment. The Bulletin 
will convey information only and it 
will not cover the same ground as any 
of the other journals in the fields. The 
Council will welcome requests for the 
Bulletin: address The Canada Council, 
Ottawa. 
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Canada’s participation in 
the Unesco program will 
come under scrutiny at 


National 

Commission 

for Unesco : 7 
the Canadian National 


Commission’s national conference to 
be held in Montreal early in 1959. 
Canada’s part in the ten-year major 
project designed to promote under- 
standing between orient and occident 
will also be planned. Experts and 
representatives of voluntary organiza- 
tions active in the fields of education, 
culture, the social sciences, mass com- 
munications, and natural sciences will 
attend. 

Three further organizations have 
become associated as co-operating 
bodies with the National Commission: 
the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada, and the Canadian 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. This role en- 
titles them to membership on the 
Commission on a rotating basis. Fifty 


Canadian organizations have now 
affiliated with the Commission. 
The National Commission _ has 


agreed to assist the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association in sending a second 
delegate to the International Con- 
ference on Education at Geneva next 
summer. This will allow for more 
continuity of Canadian representation 
at the conference, which is sponsored 
by Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education. 


For the final of its three 
annual week-long ses- 
sions, the Round Table 
on Man and Industry 
met November 3 to 7 under the aus- 
pices of the University of Toronto 
School of Social Work. The three 
sessions were designed to bring to- 
gether, as far as possible, the same 
group of about a hundred Canadian 
leaders from business, labour, govern- 
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ment, the universities and the human 
service professions. The objective of 
the whole exercise was to focus atten- 
tion and study on the impact of rapid 
industrialization on human wellbeing. 


The method used at the final Round 
Table was necessarily somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the first two years. 
In 1956 and 1957 the whole member- 
ship met on the first day for orienta- 
tion and briefing, then divided into 
teams for reconnaissance and discus- 
sion in six Ontario communities or 
“impact areas”, and came together at 
the end to report and assess their im- 
pressions and findings in plenary 
session. 

Out of this process, three subjects— 
Community Planning and Organiza- 
tion, Community Relations and Parti- 
cipation, and Personal Satisfactions— 
emerged as the major themes in the 
agenda of the 1958 sessions. The 1958 
conference used a substantially similar 
procedure in the consideration of each 
theme: a guest speaker introduced the 
subject with a formal paper; subse- 
quent discussion by the original teams 
was focussed through a series of ques- 
tions relevant to the topic; the findings 
were synthesized in plenary reporting 
session; and, at the end of the week, 
Sir Geoffrey Vickers, the Round 
Table’s chief consultant, brought to- 
gether the divergent and _ shared 
opinions and conclusions and set them 
in the perspective of the total under- 
taking. 


There were a number of comments 
and suggestions during the course of 
the conference for continuing the 
Round Table idea in some form in the 
future. Although discussion on this 
was inconclusive, most of the partici- 
pants were thoroughly convinced that 
the experience would have a strong, if 
unmeasurable, impact on their own 
thinking and future actions. As one 
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member observed, the Round Table 
was, because of this effect, a bold and 
imaginative experiment in adult inter- 
action and education. 


The first Western Re- 


bana creation Conference was 
reation x 
ontiaienns held at the Banff School 


of Fine Arts October 17 
to 19. Ninety-two delegates from 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
were registered. The Conference was 
sponsored by the Alberta Recreation 
Association and the Community Re- 
creation Bureau of the Cultural Activi- 
ties Branch of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. 

Workshop Sessions were held on 
“Recruitment and Leadership Stan- 
dards”, “Facilities and Program”, 
“Communications, Library Services 
and Federal Assistance”. 

A session was held to give national 
organizations concerned with recrea- 
tion an opportunity to explain their 
purposes, program, membership and 
so on. 

The Conference passed a resolution 
urging the Canadian Parks and Re- 
creation Association and the Canadian 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation to arrange to 
hold their conventions at the same 
time and place every second year. 


After several years of 


Regina self-study, the Social 
Social Service Service Exch f 
ea Service Exchange o 


Regina has gone out of 
business. Although a study committee 
found several useful functions which 
could be served by an Exchange, local 
circumstances were such that the 
actual use made of it did not warrant 
the expenditure, in money and staff 
time, which it required. It first re- 
cessed for a trial period of three 
months, after which member agencies 
voted it out of existence. For Christ- 
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mas activities, the Regina Welfare 
Council will operate a Christmas Ex- 
change. 


A planning commit- 
tee representative of 
all the major faiths, 
the Medical and Bar 
Associations, and health, welfare and 
recreational agencies started a course 
on preparation for marriage in Regina 
in 1957. This committee, concerned 
about the amount of family tension 
and break-down in the community, 
was convinced that a preventive edu- 
cational approach was necessary for 
the promotion of wholesome happy 
family life. In 1958 a total of 195 per- 
sons attended two series of courses, 
now opened to newly married persons 
as well as those contemplating marri- 
age. In addition to the courses, indi- 
vidual counselling by people of the 


various professions is being offered. 


Marriage 
Preparation 
Course, Regina 


The worries and prob- 
lems of old people in 
Edmonton are being 
brought to light in the results, now 
being tabulated, of a survey launched 
two years ago, of residents 65 and 
over. The study was undertaken under 
the aegis of the Edmonton Council of 
Community Services, and has had 
financial support from the City, the 
Community Chest and many volun- 
tary groups. According to a story on 
the survey in the Edmonton News, 
October 29, half the city’s aged have 
incomes of under $100 a month and 
sometimes (before the increase in old 
age pensions) this was the combined 
income of husband and wife; 40 per 
cent have no social activities; 70 per 
cent feel that the responsibility of the 
care of the aged rests with govern- 
ments. A large proportion of old 
people want cottage-type housing, 
but a significant number want insti- 
tutional care. A pilot study made be- 
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fore the main survey got under way 
shows that the old people want 
privacy; freedom to come and go, to 
have visits and make them; and that 
they want personal possessions around 
them. A special attempt was made to 
find out not only how old people live 
now but what they themselves are 
bothered about and what they want 
by way of accommodation and other 
living needs. 


The Windsor Community 


pad Fund and the Welfare 
por le Council have until recent- 


ly had separate boards but 
used joint staff. Now they have em- 
barked on a trial period of separation 
for one year. They will have offices 
in the same building and will use some 
of the same office equipment, but the 
staffs will be separate, the Council 
operating with an executive secretary 
and her office secretary. This move is 
the culmination of long discussion in 


Windsor. 


A federal health grant of 
$11,950 has lately been 
awarded to the Winnipeg 
General Hospital to aid in research 
into a program of home medical care, 
designed to improve the care of 
chronically ill patients at a reasonable 
cost and to bridge the gap between in- 
patient and ambulant out-patient ser- 
vices. Studies will be made of the 
advantages and difficulties of such a 
project. 


Medical 
Home Care 


Personnel required to man the pro- 
gram include three physicians on a 
part-time basis, a nursing co-ordinator 
or a social worker and a secretary. 
In addition, facilities of such com- 
munity services as the Victorian Order 
of Nurses and the Canadian Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Society will be util- 
ized. The active interest of both the 
Winnipeg municipal health depart- 
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ment and the provincial co-ordinator 
of rehabilitation has been enlisted. 
Initially, patients will be indigent 
patients referred from public wards 
and the out-patient department of 
Winnipeg General Hospital. It is ex- 
pected that most of the patients will 
be those suffering from advanced car- 
diovascular disorders but, as the pro- 
gram grows, patients with multiple 
sclerosis, cancer, chronic arthritis and 
other disorders will be included. 


aie i What factors deny full 
oe” and effective participation 
ccctimneal in community life to the 
physically and mentally 
handicapped, the Indian, the Métis 
and the immigrant? What are the 
attitudes in our culture that prevent 
social service programs from reaching 
their rehabilitation goals in work with 
these groups? What challenges do our 
“untapped human resources” offer in 
adoptions? employment? special edu- 
cation? leisure time activities? coun- 
selling? probation? These were some 
of the questions considered at the 
third annual fall institute of the Ed- 
monton Council of Community Ser- 
vices, held November 14 and 15. 


The autumn staff train- 
ing conference of the 
John Howard Society 
of Ontario this fall 
(October 2 and 3) concentrated on 
the needs of the adolescent offender, 
because the agency’s caseload, which 
had increased by 25 per cent in two 
years, included many more young 
people than in previous years. Besides 
the 16 staff members from the six 
staffed Branches in the province, there 
were in attendance as_ participants 
social workers, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists and parole officers from the 
Ontario Department of Reform Insti- 
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tutions. There were two consultants 
present: John Galvin, warden of the 
Federal Correctional Institution in 
Ashland, Kentucky, and Ben Meeker, 
chief of the U.S. District Probation 
Service, Chicago, both of whom are 
social workers with many years of ex- 
perience in dealing with young offen- 
ders. Also in attendance was Mr. 
Nurul Haque, assistant inspector- 
general of prisons for the province of 
Bihar, India, who was spending three 
weeks with the John Howard Society 
of Ontario as part of his study tour 


observing probation and after-care in 
Canada. 


s At the seventh Congress 
= te of the Sheseemetiie’ 
Catholic Child Bureau, 
to be held in Lisbon, Portugal, June 8 
to 14, 1959, the subject for discussion 
will be “The Child and his Profes- 
sional Future”. This is part of the 
Bureau’s program of work towards 
preparing children for their life in 
the world of today. The two previous 
Congresses were held in Vienna in 
1955 and Montreal in 1957. 


No. 9 (Red Deer) Health Unit, Red Deer, Alta. 
Experienced graduate social worker (Male) required as Director of 
Social Service in this Central Alberta Health Unit serving 55,000 
population. 

Very adequate budget assures most attractive appointment based on 
experience and professional qualifications commencing April 1, 1959, or 
later by arrangement. 


For further information and details please apply directly to Dr. C. G. 
More, Medical Officer of Health, P. O. Box 279, Red Deer, Alberta. 


GRADUATE CASEWORKER 


For minimum load of marital and parent-child counselling in place- 


ment agency; psychiatric consultation; numerous varied opportuni- 
ties for professional development within the Bureau and in the 
Detroit-Windsor community. Attractive air-conditioned offices; 
retirement and medical-hospital plans. 


2-year graduate $4600 to $5800 
l-year graduate $3800 to $5500 


MSW preferred; work-study toward MSW may be arranged. 


Address inquiries to: 


F. C. Promoli 

Executive Director, 

Family Service Bureau of Windsor Inc. 
WINDSOR, Ontario 
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ABOUT 


The first appointments to the new- 
ly-formed Correctional Planning Sec- 
tion in the Department of Justice 
have been made in the persons of: 
Allen J. MacLeod, Q.C., director of 
the Criminal Law Section and dir- 
ector of the Remission Service in 
the Department of Justice; James A. 
McLaughlin, Assistant Commissioner 
of Penitentiaries with responsibility 
for the vocational training and in- 
dustrial programs in the penitentia- 
ries; and Colonel James Riley Stone, 
D.S.O., M.C., Provost Marshal of 
the Canadian Army, who has been 
transferred from the Defence De- 
partment to the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

David Archibald, director of the 
Alcoholism Research Foundation of 
Ontario, has been elected president 
of the North American Association 
of Alcoholism Programs. 


M. Wallace McCutcheon, past 
president of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, has been appointed to the 
Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


Jessie Watters is moving early in 
the new year from her position as 
psychiatric social worker, Montreal 
Children’s Hospital, to become case- 
work consultant in the Children’s 
Aid Society of Metropolitan Toron- 
to. 


H. E. Blanchard, formerly deputy 
superintendent of child welfare in 
B.C., has been promoted to the posi- 
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tion of regional administrator in 
Region II of the Social Welfare 
Branch. A major part of his work 
will be liaison with public and private 
agencies in and near Greater Van- 
couver. Mary King, who has been 
regional administrator in Region IV 
(Fraser Valley) succeeds Mr. Blan- 
chard. Fred Bingham, formerly 
district supervisor in the Abbotsford 
office, takes the post left vacant by 
Miss King’s move. 

Lucien Massé, a vice-president of 
the Canadian Welfare Council, was 
chosen as “man of the year” by the 
Hull, Quebec, Chamber of Com- 
merce, for his public service in that 
community, and was féted at a ban- 
quet late in October. 

Mrs. Phyllis Graveley, past presi- 
dent of the Ottawa YWCA, has be- 
come executive director of the Vic- 
toria YWCA. 

Marjorie Tobin has become exe- 
cutive director of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Queen’s County, N.S., in 
October. 

Gilles Lacroix M.S.W. is director 
of the Ecole Supérieure d’ Assistance 
Sociale at Three Rivers, Quebec, and 
not the Reverend Gonzalve Poulin, 
as we erroneously stated in the 
November issue. Father Poulin is 
rector of a large parish in Three 
Rivers. He also teaches and is avail- 
able as consultant at the Ecole Su- 
périeure, which is an institution for 
the education and training of social 
aides. 
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To Plow With Hope, by Donald K. 
Faris. New York: Harper, 1958. 
(Toronto: Ryerson). 223 pp. Price 
$4.25. 


In countries accustomed to the 
sound of statistics dropping glibly 
from the lips of the “Chairman of 
the Board”, statistics pointing to a 
superabundance of goods, to new 
hospital beds, doctors graduated, 
school rooms opened and cars pro- 
duced, To Plow With Hope forces 
home the realization of the utter and 
unimaginable misery in which the 
greater part of the world’s popula- 
tion starves and suffers. 

Mr. Faris is no visionary: piling 
fact upon fact, he paints an almost 
hopeless picture of zooming rises in 
population, declining acreage from 
which to feed them, of waste and 
want, and of the destitute and pitiful 
levels from which people are trying 
to raise themselves. We often forget 
that while man has never before been 
so generous in giving help to his 
fellow man, never before has human- 
ity needed so much help. 

In this objective and clearly- 
written study, of interest to layman 
and specialist alike, we are shown 
what can and has been done so far 
to solve the problems of hunger, edu- 
action, and over-population and the 
efforts that have been made to pro- 
vide capital to foster industry in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The U.N. and its specialized agen- 
cies receive just praise from Mr. 
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Faris, as do the efforts of private 
organizations and the generosity of 
have and have-not countries. But Mr. 
Faris points out that despite this 
generosity of effort, the problems 
must be attacked more vigorously if 
they are not to overwhelm us. 


“Visualize a line starting from your 
front door, made of the hungry of 
the world—many ragged and disease- 
ravaged, with pinched faces. The 
line goes on out of sight over con- 
tinent and ocean; around the world 
—25,000 miles—and returns to your 
front door. On and on it stretches, 
circling the globe not twice nor five 
times, but twenty-five, and there is 
no one in the line but hungry, suffer- 
ing humanity.” Backed by such vivid 
and concrete illustrations, the fright- 
ening statistics take on new force. 


Mr. Faris, who has lived and 
worked in most of the countries of 
which he writes, speaks with an 
authority that can hardly be ignored. 
“Our knowledge, our opportunities, 
our wealth”, he says, “carry with 
them a responsibility implicit in the 
religious and humanitarian values of 
our society. This is our challenge for 
action.” 

The underdeveloped countries are 
eager to help themselves. They 
needed help to make a start: they 
need even more help now. This is a 
book of vital importance for us in 
the West—a book to ponder on, to 
talk about. 

T. J. Arcanp 
Ottawa 
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Otto Rank: A Biographical Study 
Based on Notebooks, Letters, 
Collected Writings, Therapeutic 
Achievements and Personal As- 
sociations, by Jessie Taft. New 
York: The Julian Press, 1958. 299 
pp. $6.50. 


Those who saw the Japanese film 
Rashomon will recall how each par- 
ticipant in this mythological drama 
sifted the story through his own 
seeing, and how differently colored 
and lighted was each individual ver- 
sion of it. Now, nineteen years after 
his death, we have the first biography 
of Otto Rank. 

Rank was one of Freud’s original 
disciples, personally cherished and 
trusted by him, a man who was one 
of the earliest and most brilliant prac- 
titioners of the psychoanalytic me- 
thod. Yet there has always been an 
air of baffling silence, if not of omin- 
ous veto, surrounding his name, de- 
spite the fact that his thinking about 
time, the importance of the mother, 
and the use of philosophic values in 
therapy are now an accepted part of 
psychoanalytic practice. 

This account of Rank’s life and 
thought, documented by hitherto un- 
published letters between Freud, 
Rank and Ferenczi, casts a new and 
valuable light on the history of the 
psychoanalytic movement, and _at- 
tempts to give Rank his rightful place 
in it. 

The biography holds an added in- 
terest for social workers, since it re- 
veals the philosophical and psycho- 
logical position of the biographer. 
And the biographer is Jessie Taft, 
who for years exerted a decisive 
influence on social work education, 
and was as well one of the most 
original and controversial innovators 
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of social casework method that the 
profession has ever known. 


Dr. Taft traces Rank’s life from 
his birth in a lower middle-class 
Viennese family to his long years of 
productive association with Freud 
between 1906 and 1925, then on to 
the years as therapist, lecturer and 
teacher in Paris and New York after 
the final break with Freud. 

The last part of the book is an in- 
terpretation of Rank as the embodi- 
ment of his own theory of the artist. 
Throughout, Dr. Taft uses the voice 
of Rank himself as it comes through 
in his letters and writings to show his 
inner development against the back- 
ground of his temporal life. 

Rank’s relationship with Freud, its 
importance to him, and the gradual 
but inevitable separation, are dis- 
cussed in all their aspects. Histori- 
cally this is the most important part 
of the biography, as it challenges Dr. 
Ernest Jones’ view that Rank’s dif- 
ferences with Freud arose out of the 
former’s emotional illness. Dr. Taft 
on the other hand, interprets these 
differences as a dev elopmental growth 
process, and her view is most convin- 
cingly documented, particularly by 
the letters exchanged between Freud 
and Rank on the latter’s book, The 
Trauma of Birth. 

What kind of personality did Rank 
have? Freud complained to Ferenczi 
that “Rank is terribly blunt, he stirs 
people up against him .. .” and about 
The Trauma of Birth he wrote: “I 
shall continue to say that he has dis- 
covered something important and in- 
teresting, but he has not worked it 
out in an orderly fashion.” 

This criticism of Rank’s lack of 
order was frequently made by Freud, 
vet Dr. Taft, throughout her associa- 
tion with Rank, was continually im- 
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pressed by the speed and complete- 
ness of his organization. From my 
own reading of Rank’s very demand- 
ing works, I would hazard that his 
mind very seldom operated on a 
straight line, which is why Freud 
might have characterized it as dis- 
orderly. His writing is organized in 
an exasperating involuted fashion, 
and h's thinking operates on a num- 
ber of levels simultaneously, drawing 
in anthropological, philosophical and 
aesthetic material together with the 
psychological. He is correct in writ- 
ing to Dr. Taft that he separated “all 
content from dynamics and then 
(stated ) the fundamentally dual- 
istic princi iple inherent in the dy- 
namics. 


Rank’s talent for conceptualization 
— indeed his need for it — was some- 
thing very far beyond the ordinary, 
and those who attempt to read him 
for case material or how-to-do-it 
methods will be disappointed. He be- 
lieved that for the therapist “it is a 
question of being the theory oneself,” 
and that “the educator, social worker, 
therapist, can only use their own 
knowledge, gained ‘by their own per- 
sonal experience, to let others ex- 
perience their own knowledge and 
understanding of themselves . . . it 
cannot be thought out intellectual- 
ly Big 

Dr. Taft succeeds in recreating 
with a lively immediacy the atmo- 
sphere of the early New York semi- 
nars, the mental hy giene conferences, 
and the Paris institute, as well as all 
the psychological ferment that leav- 
ened the late twenties and early thir- 
ties. 

Against this constantly — shifting 
background she traces, with complete 
understanding, and yet with a merci- 
less integrity, not only the develop- 
ment of Rark’s theory and thought, 
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but also the personal tragedy which 
was the only possible outcome of a 
life that could not help but shape 
itself according to the theory which 
informed it. 


For Rank emerges from this bio- 
graphy as the artist-hero. His theore- 
tical interpretation of the art'st, and 
his understanding of the human striv- 
ing for immortality, have never been 
equalled, in my opinion. When Rank 
began to outlive his own creativity, 
and could no longer find in the outer 
world sufficient confirmation of his 
inner need and experience, he at- 
tempted to reorganize his creative 
drive away from productivity to- 
wards real living. 

How painful his attempt was, and 
how impossible of accomplishment, 
Dr. Taft shows without flinching. But 
then she too has faith in a develop- 
mental psychic process, at the centre 
of which is the individual’s will. If I 
understand it correctly, will is a kind 
of organizing force which can be 
either self-inhibiting or self-propell- 
ing. 

According to Rank, people of both 
the creative type and the neurotic 
type react more intensely than the 
average person to all life situations. 
The creative or artistic person re- 
solves his conflicts and overcomes 
them by objectifying them in_ his 
work, but the neurotic person is 
crippled by his conflicts because he 
denies them to himself and therefore 
cannot objectify them in experience, 
nor can he transform them, produc- 
tively, through art. 

The psychic life is seen to have a 
beginning, a middle and an end as the 
pattern of each individual unfolds, 
differcnt in its particulars, but true 
ts its general type. This concept 
seems to me analogous to the de- 
velopmental theory of growth which 
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Gesell has so faithfully described in 
biological terms. In psychological 
terms, however, such a concept still 
seems shadowy and unproven, if not 
downright irrational. 


Once one accepts that there is 
something inherently irrational in the 
human condition, one can understand 
Rank’s notion that life, or what the 
existentialists now call “being”, is its 
own best justification. And one can- 
not help admiring the courage of Dr. 
Taft’s belief — implicit in this bio- 
graphy — that “the hero, the artist, 
the neurotic” appear in human life 
“not as punctured illusions, but as 
human beings who require no inter- 
preter.” In other words, the ultimate 
substance of life transcends our de- 
finition. 

Miriam WappInctTon 
Baron de Hirsch Institute 
Montreal 


The Province of Ontario: Its Wel- 
fare Services, 2nd edition. To- 


ronto: Ontario Welfare Council, 
1958. 108 pp. Price, paper bound, 
$2.00. 


The first edition of “The Province 
of Ontario: Its Welfare Services” was 
written by Bessie Touzel, executive 
director of the Ontario Welfare 
Council, four years ago. This second 
edition is a revision in the light of 
relevant new legislation and develop- 
ments, undertaken by Miss Touzel’s 
assistant, Donald F. Bellamy. The 
document constitutes a compendium 
of selected facts, a contribution, as 
the preface to the first edition sug- 
gests, to the knowledge of “what is” 
in the field. 

What is this “field”? The book’s 
coverage is a great deal more exten- 
sive than the title might imply. It is 
not confined to the provincial gov- 
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ernment’s welfare services: municipal 
and federal programs in Ontario arc 
included also. Nor is it restricted to 
services under public auspices: the 
volume includes a sizeable section de- 
voted to services offered by volun- 
tary agencies and associations, includ- 
ing those with a local or provincial 
orientation and those affiliated one 
way or another with national organ- 
izations. 

The approach in each instance en- 
compasses a short summary of the 
relevant legislation, if any, and a brief 
description of the program or ser- 
vice, including such aspects as cover- 
age or eligibility, financing and ad- 
ministrative arrangements. Accessibil- 
ity of this data is enhanced by a 
detailed table of contents and a good 
index. 

The term “welfare services” is con- 
strued very broadly also. Although 
it is never actually defined, the intro- 
duction to the document suggests its 
application here by observing that 
the objective of any welfare service 
should be: 


“1. To assist any person who, be- 
cause of material or social dis- 
ability, is in need of economic 
or social aid, to re-establish 
himself as an independent, self- 
supporting citizen who can 
contribute his full share to the 
economic, social and political 
life of the community; 


2. To work toward the preven- 
tion of circumstances that will 
create incapacity and depend- 
ency or will prevent a person 
from contributing to the econ- 
omic, social and political well- 
being of his community; 


3. When re-establishment and 
prevention have failed, to pro- 
vide for the care and mainten- 
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ance of those who, from what- 
ever cause, are unable to care 
for and maintain themselves.” 


Few persons, perhaps, would ob- 
ject seriously to the measure of a 
welfare service which is implicit in 
these objectives. On the other hand, 
neither the title nor the statement of 
objectives suggests the wide scope of 
services surveyed in the book: ser- 
vices in which the primary focus is 
health rather than welfare; and which 
include such apparently disparate en- 
tities as the Extension Branch of the 
provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Trade and Industry 
Branch of the Department of Plan- 
ning and Development, the Citizen- 
ship Registration Branch of the fed- 
eral Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration and the National Film 
Board. 


The above comments on coverage 
are not intended as a criticism, by the 
way. Indeed, for welfare workers 
and interested laymen alike, breadth 
of coverage will probably enhance 
the volume’s value. The lack of 
clearly established boundaries simply 
illustrates the confusion that per- 
meates the whole welfare field. Most 
of the current emphasis is, quite 
properly, on preventive and rehabili- 
tative services rather than traditional 
measures of the poor relief variety. 
A parallel development in much of 
our thinking and practice involves 
reduced concern with specific evid- 
ences of social malfunction in favour 
of efforts to treat the “whole man”, 
. not the whole family or commun- 

'. (A like dev elopment may be dis- 
a in the medical and_ health 
fields). Although a holistic approach 
to social problems can too frequently 
serve as 2n excuse for muddled think- 
ing, the trend does make it difficult 
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to assign health, welfare, education, 
recreation and so on to neat water- 
tight compartments. And just as diffi- 
cult, obviously, to establish the boun- 
daries between them. 


The document invites critical com- 
ment of a different sort. The pattern 
of coverage is at times irritatingly in- 
consistent. For example, the descrip- 
tion of some services includes the 
name of the executive head or branch 
representative of the particular 
agency; in other cases, only the 
agency’s location is given. Some pro- 
files provide sketchy information 
about staffing or training facilities; 
others ignore this aspect of service. 
The size of the particular program is 
fairly clearly indicated in a few in- 
stances; in the remainder, it is not. 

The very brief first section of the 
book on “The Province and _ Its 
People” might relate more clearly to 
the ensuing sections on welfare ser- 
vices if it were more deliberately 
directed toward providing exclusive- 
ly an overview of the province’s 
welfare history. The  sub- -headings 
within each chapter could be used 
more effectively as a guide to the 
form of presentation. 

These are, however, minor reserva- 
tions. The Province of Ontario: Its 
Welfare Services, is, after all, a 
pioneering effort; the descriptive sur- 
vey of welfare services is a relatively 
neglected field in Canada. The On- 
tario Welfare Council deserves con- 
siderable credit for recognizing the 
need and helping to meet it. 

If it is effectively employed, the 
volume may have another important 
value. The introduction concludes 
with the comment that: 

“Plans for developing services, new 
and existing, must be related to the 
pattern of social and economic or- 
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ganization of the community under 
consideration; its present welfare and 
related services; its dominant atti- 
tudes to needs and its understanding 
of welfare services and their possi- 
bilities: its heritage from the past; its 
economic resources and its special 
needs”. 

The book itself contributes to this 
necessarily complex basis for good 
social planning. 

GrorcGt HouGHAM 
Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa 


Community Welfare Organization: 
Principles and Practice, by 
Arthur Dunham. New York: Cro- 
well, 1958. 480 pp. Price $5.75. 


Here is a book which brings com- 
munity welfare organization up to 
date and makes it live. It can be read 
and understood by laymen, students 
and social workers alike. Every so- 
cial agency library should have at 
least one copy in circulation among 
both Board and staff. It should be in 
the library of every executive of a 
Community Welfare Council, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, or Community 
Chest. 

Defining community welfare coun- 
cils, the author explains that most 
Councils are probably still primarily 
federations of agencies, but goes on 
to say that the newer philosophy re- 
cognizes that health and welfare plan- 
ning ccncerns not only the existing 
social welfare agencies but also tax- 
payers and contributors, consumers 
and the general public. 


It is neither reasonable nor equit- 
able to lay the full weight of health 
and welfare planning upon existing 
operating agencies. Moreover, the 
support and participation of those 
who provide funds and those who use 
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services is needed, if there is to be 
community acceptance of plans and 
programs. 


“Where there are no_ problems, 
there is little need for a Community 
Welfare organization”. This is a con- 
soling thought to those who work in 
the community and who feel frus- 
trated at the many problems with 
which they are faced. The book 
makes one feel that solving the com- 
munities’ problems is a normal oc- 
cupation, to be tackled as a doctor 
treats his patient, or as the case- 
worker helps the client. 


Dunham clearly presents the _his- 
torical development of community 
welfare organization, with chapters 
on agencies and programs, theory and 
development, community chests and 
united funds, national agencies, bud- 
geting, etc. all written in language 
easily understood. 


The author goes into practical de- 
tail on the relationship between wel- 
fare councils and chests, as well as 
the operation of these agenci ies in 
large and small communities. 


Some of the author’s findings at 
the end of the book are well worth 
preserving: 

“Factfinding implies an attitude of 
objectivity and open-mindedness and 
a conscious effort to free one’s self 
from bias or emotional attitudes and 
to go where the facts lead.” 

“The fullest possible use should be 
made of existing social welfare re- 
sources before creating new re- 
sources.” 

“There should be an overall social 
welfare program for a community, 
and not merely a number of unre- 
lated agencies, services, and pro- 
grams.” 

“In general, there should be volun- 
tary citizens organizations paralleling 
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major public welfare services, and 
concerned with the development and 
maintenance of sound public welfare 
programs and standards.” 

“The organization and administra- 
tion of social welfare services should 
be as simple as practicable.” 

The book is a pleasure to read. It 
is a text book for the student, a prac- 
tical guide for the newcomer to the 
field, and a fund of information for 
the veteran. 

One could not end on a better note 


than a quotation from the chapter 
on Programming and Coordination: 
“The social welfare program is a 
major challenge to social welfare 
ferces — to the focusing of their in- 
sights and imagination and planning 
ability, their skills and their resources. 
In a real sense, an effective health or 
welfare program is a supreme test and 
a climax of community organization.” 


Bert BEAUMONT 


Community Welfare Council, 
Brantford, Ontario. 





BRIEF NOTICES 


Canada’s Economic Development 
1867-1953, by O. J. Firestone. 
London: Bowes and Bowes, 1958. 
Available in Canada from _ the 
British Book Service Limited, 
Kingswood House, 1068 Broadview 
Avenue, Toronto 6. 384 pp. Price 
$9.00. An excellent reference book, 
this is the last published instalment 
of the study of the economic 
growth of nations initiated in 1953 
by the International Association 
for Research in Income _ and 
Wealth. The well-documented pre- 
sentation will satisfy those looking 
for a scholarly study of the expan- 
sion of the Canadian economy and 
its future prospects. 


Family Relationships and Delin- 
quent Behavior, by F. Ivan Nye. 
New York: Wiley, 1958. 167 pp. 
Price $4.95. Detailed and technical 
study backed by quantitative re- 
search. 
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A Mental Health Handbook, by Ian 
Skottowe. London: Edward Arnold, 
1958. 196 pp. Price $3.60. An out- 
line of the trends in mental health 
services and of knowledge of men- 
tal health and mental illness in 
England with particular attention 
to social factors. Designed for those 
persons — medical and lay — whose 
work brings them into contact 
from time to time with the field of 
mental health. 


Provision for Old Age: The Future 
Development of the National 
Insurance Scheme. Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1958. Available in Canada from the 
United Kingdom Information Ser- 
vice, 119 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, 29 cents post-paid. White 
Paper summarizing the present 
position and the government’s pro- 
posals and principles for future 
action. 
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Standards and Guides for the De- 


tention of Children and Youth. 
Prepared by Sherwood Norman. 
New York: National Probation and 
Parole Association (1790 Broad- 
way ), 1958. 160 pp. Price $2.00. An 
outgrowth of NPPA experience, 
this book defines and examines 
sound detention practices, and 
points up the important relation- 
ships between detention and other 
preventive and corrective services. 


The Prison Community, by Donald 


Clemmer. New York: Rinehart, 
1958. 341 pp. This book, first pub- 
lished in 1940 and now re-issued, 
is a comprehensive sociological 
study of a conventional prison of 
the 1930’s. The fundamental aspects 
of prison life described by Clem- 
mer are as true today as they were 
twenty-five years ago, and the 
study itself merits renewed atten- 
tion. 


ANNOUNCING 


A new Canadian quarterly 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONS 


The technical journal for correctional workers 


This 50-page periodical is bilingual but without 


duplication of articles 


Subscription rate: $4 a year 


Issued by: 


Canadian Welfare Council. 


The Canadian Corrections 


Association, a Division of the 


Order from: 


Publications Section 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa 3, Canada 
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MORE READING ON OLD AGE 


Everyone Grows Old 


A 10-page pamphlet that tries to answer the question “Why Help 
the Aging?” and suggests ideas for further study and action. Price 25 cents 


Old Age 
The May, 1955, special issue of CANADIAN WELFARE. Its 64 


pages include articles on the aging population, recreation, housing and 
living arrangements, employment and income maintenance, home aids, 
and so forth. Price 20 cents 


OTHER TIMELY PUBLICATIONS 


Social Workers in Social Welfare 

The March 15, 1958, special issue of CANADIAN WELFARE on 
social workers’ training, responsibilities and opportunities. 60 pages. 
Illustrated. Price 40 cents 


Social Security for Canada 


The Canadian Welfare Council’s policy statement on a full program 
of social security to meet the major threats to the economic security of 
Canadians. Welfare authorities across the country are meeting to discuss 


means of following up this statement. Price 35 conte 
Discounts 
12 to 24 copies - «2 « « + + 1 pe com 
25 or more copies cis « « @orom 
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CANADIAN WELFARE 


Subscribe for this magazine now to start receiving it with the first 


issue of 1959, Volume 35, Number 1. 


Subscription Price $2.50 a year. Six issues 


Beginning with the new year, CANADIAN WELFARE 


will be published every two months throughout the year. 


This is the last issue of Volume 34, which comprises five 
numbers instead of the usual seven. Volume 35 and subsequent 


volumes will have six issues each. 


New publication dates: January 15, March 15, May 15, 
July 15, September 15 and November 15. 
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